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Britain’s 
Backward Hospitals 


Doctors’ Battle 
in the Slums of Medicine 


Britain today is a welfare state with one of the highest living 





















standards in the world. But many of our hospital buildings are the 
worst in the world. Two-thirds of them were built before the Boer 
War and in 1961 still present a picture of the squalor and bleak 
charity of the Victorian workhouse, Understaffed, overcrowded, 
many of them lacking even the basic amenities for the care and 
comfort of the sick, they.have been described by bitter medical men 
as the “ Cinderella of the social services ”’ 





SUSAN COOPER recently inspected inadequate and makeshift hospital 
buildings throughout Britain, where doctors and nurses struggle to 






Thousands also in 
danger in Swaziland and Kenya: 











maintain the highest standards of medicine in the world. She found 
nurses resigned to the ineradicable dirt of archaic wards ; doctors 
bitterly angry at conditions which lead to growing waiting-lists and 
dwindling staffs; hospital administraters highly critical of the 
complexities of Government planning. 

All very different from ‘‘ Emergency Ward Ten’”’. But unhappily, 
Susan Cooper’s report is more representative of many hospitals than 
is the television image. The first article in this startling survey of 
Britain’s shamefully sub-standard hospitals appears exclusively in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES — THIS SUNDAY. 














BERTRAND RUSSELL: 


Challenge of a World without War 


“One grave psychological obstacle ” to establishing a World Government 
—an authority governing a// nations — would be the absence of “an out- 
side enemy to fear’’, says BERTRAND RUSSELL. For it is this fear which unites 
the people of single races and nations. A world without it might lack 
social cohesion and be difficult to govern. This weekend in THE SUNDAY 
TIMES this man of massive intellect and controversial opinions expounds 
his theories on World Government — which he sees as mankind’s only 


chance of survival in the nuclear age. 








RESCHYLUS, 1961 


This weekend HAROLD HOBSON, THE SUNDAY TIMES dramatic critic, writes 
about a historic event in the theatrical world — the revival in London 
after 56 years of a work first staged about 2,500 years ago. It is the Old 
Vic presentation of the ORESTEIAN trilogy of AESCHYLUS, one of the fathers 
of Greek drama and a founder of drama as we know it today. This 
production of the trilogy in a single performance is a great occasion for 
lovers of the classical theatre; Hobson’s verdict on it will appear this Sunday. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
















BODEGAS: 


JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA 
SOUTHERN SPAIN 


“facing a serious food shortage unparalleled since famine 
year of 1946... seed grain largely consumed as people have 
nothing to cat...” 

£1 covers distribution costs for 1 person to end of year 

£10 makes available 7 bags of seed to grow more food 

Please send a gift direct to our Bankers: Africa Famine 
Relicf, c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., High St., Oxford. 


SRL08 OO. COonrmirstee For 


FAMINE RELIEF 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


RY SACK 


SHERRY “ 


Fe 
SPANISH PROVERBS ~— 
Al que madruga, Dios le ayuda. 


Mtract from Spanish Proverb Booklet published by Williams & Humbert Led 
eee 
DRY SACK --Spain’s Medium Dry Sherry— 
famous for over 50 years, is also available 
in pocket flasks, half bottles, and magnums. 










United Kingdom Price per bottle 
AS YOU LIKE IT 25/- 
A WINTERS TALE 24/- 
DRY SACK 21/6 
CANASTA CREAM 
PANDO 20/- 
WALNUT BROWN 
CARLITO 18/6 








God helps those who rise betimes. 
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- Portrait of the Week 


‘DON’T WORRY, OLD CHAP,’ said Mr. Sandys at 
Accra airport, having reconnoitred the proposed 
route of the Queen and President Nkrumah, an 
on his way back to say the same thing to Mr. 
Macmillan. Princess Margaret gave birth to 
Viscount Linley, and Prince Philip said, ‘That's a 
great relief all round. Everyone can rest now.’ 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV SAID that the Soviet Union pre- 
ferred its nuclear tests in the atmosphere because 
it was cheaper and more efficient: he said the 
reason that the West spent a lot of money on 
underground tests was to keep them secret. Mar- 
shal Voroshilov was refused admission to the 
saluting base on Red Square, where he had always 
had a place of honour for the celebrations of the 
anniversary of the Revolution, but he managed 
to gatecrash a Kremlin party. Mme Trotsky be- 
gan to talk about rehabilitation for her husband, 
whose name has been taboo in the Soviet Union. 
Lord Home, the British Foreign Secretary, de- 
clined an invitation to the anniversary party at 
the Soviet Embassy in London, but sent a repre- 
sentative; and Mr. Molotov was a_ notable’ 
absentee from the party in Vienna. 

* 
A STATE OF EMERGENCY was declared in Athens, 
where a storm killed thirty-nine people and ren- 
dered some thousands homeless. Martial law was 
proclaimed in Belize, capital of British Honduras, 
where looters ransacked the ruins after a hurri- 
cane had almost destroyed the city, killing hun- 
dreds. The British Government made a grant of 
£10,000, and the United States Government one 
of £100,000. Brush fires swept over Los Angeles, 
destroying the homes, minks, vicuna coats and 
Impressionist paintings of a considerable number 
of film actors and actresses, but providing useful 
publicity: everybody seemed to have been very 
brave, not to say nonchalant. Three people were 
killed in a Guy Fawkes Night party fire at a 
Thames-side bungalow belonging to Mr. Tommy 
Steele’s managét. ~ ’ 

1 * 

A MUTINY of the Chimborazo Regiment of the 
Ecuadorian Army, in support of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Senor Arosemena, was put down, and the 
ringleaders sent to Guayaquil for transportation 
to the Galapagos Islands. Dr. Adenauer was re- 
elected Chancellor of Western Germany; Mr, 
Karamanlis became Prime Minister of Greece fo 
the fourth consecutive time; and Mapai, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s party, got most of the posts in Israel’s 
new coalition government. President de Gaulle 
said in Corsica that the end of the war in Algeria 
was now in sight: the house he was received in 
was damaged by a bomb; the French Director of 
Public Prosecutions said that the bodies of sixty 
murdered Moslems had been found in and around 
Paris in the past month; thirty-nine Algerians 
escaped from a prison in the Dordogne; the Paris 
Bar Council protested against the maltreatment of 
Moslem prisoners, of whom there are now about 
2,500; and a Dr. Cohen was murdered in Algiers, 
apparently by the OAS. The South African 
Government gave ex-chief Luthuli a passport so 
that he could go to Oslo to receive his Nobel 
Peace Prize, which it described as ‘a debasement’ 
of the award. Mr. Jomo Kenyatta arrived in Lon- 
don to meet the Colonial Secretary, flourishing a 
fly-whisk. 

* 
THE POLL at the Moss Side by-election was less 
than 50 per cent., compared with 70 per cent. at 
the General Election: the Conservatives held the 
Seat, the Liberal beat the Socialist for second 
place, and the Union Movement candidate lost 
his deposit. The South African Government de- 
clared Japanese gentlemen to be honorary white 
men in hotels and on park benches, but not in 
Sexual intercourse: Chinese still aren’t white at 
all. Mr. John Aspinall’s mother-in-law, happily 
recovered from having been bitten on the nose 
by a chimpanzee, was bitten on the finger by a 
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THE DEBROUILLARDS 


the recént series of ministerial exhortations 
which culminated in the Foreign Secretary's 
advice to the country to get a grip on itself, that 
whenever things are going right governments 
tend to claim the credit and whenever things are 
going wrong they blame the people. The charge 
is perfectly true; that is exactly what govern- 
ments always do, and what this Government in 
particular is doing at the moment. It is, of course, 


L; was not just the cynics who pointed out, after 


‘ another reflection of the recently erected prin- 


ciple that in no circumstances can a government, 
or even an individual Minister, admit that a mis- 
take has been made, the latest example of which 
has been the shabby behaviour of the Treasury 
in putting out contradictory and misleading 
stories about Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's Leicester 
speech, presumably on the assumption that if 
the Chancellor had made the mistake of admit- 
ting that he had made a mistake, it was up to 
them to pretend he had not. 

So it is certainly not asking too much to insist 
that governments wishing the country to get a 
grip on itself should get a grip on themselves first. 
And it is here that the heart of the problem is to 
be found. It is true that the country has lost faith 
in itself and its cause; and in such circumstances 
the country’s leaders must share the blame. But 
to allocate the blame is less fruitful, at the 
moment, than to analyse the condition. 

The condition is much worse than even the 
Foreign Secretary indicates. It is not too much to 
say that Britain is very rapidly becoming, as far 
as the international power-struggle is concerned, 
an unreliable ally, and that this is the direct 
result of a kind of moral and spiritual decline. 
For some nations, this would affect nobody but 
themselves; but Britain holds a key sector of the 
front, and if Britain goes the front could col- 
lapse. 

This is not a military problem—though that, as 
Julian Critchley, MP, argues on another page, is 
serious enough. Nor is the rot of the kind that 
so worried, and so confused, Dr. Leslie Weather- 


head recently, that young people in Britain go 
to bed together without being married. The 
© viple fact is that too many people in Britain, 

‘ng and old, do not realise the danger in 
wich the country, and the free world as a whole, 
ow stands; because they pretend to each other 
and to others that if they sit down and ignore it 
it will go away; because, in short, too many ~ 
people in Britain have forgotten who are their 
friends and who are their enemies, and what it 
is their friends and they live by, and what is 
the nature of the threat their enemies pose. There 
is a: spectre haunting Europe again today, and 
it is the spectre of British neutralism. 

The case against British neutralism rests on its 
immorality. Our geographical - position, our 
economic situation, our traditional responsibili- 
ties, our pledged commitments, all make neutral- 
ism impossible; we cannot be neutral because 
Mr. Khrushchev will not let us. But we must 
not be neutral, because to be neutral in the 
struggle today is as wrong as it would have been 
in 1940. This is nothing to do with being willing 
to fight for Berlin; nobody but a lunatic Wants 
to fight for Berlin or anywhere else. But it is a 
matter of understanding what is at stake in Berlin, 
and along the whole frontier between freedom 
(however imperfect) and tyranny (however im- 
proved) which Berlin symbolises. 

“Those who sit down in Trafalgar Square, or 
who sympathise with them, are, it is true, a smail 
minority; those whose view of the international 
situation is as puerile as the political parts of 
Mr. Roy Brooks’s property advertisements—that 
it is all the Germans’ fault—are a smaller 
minority still. But there is a vast, inarticulate, 
submerged mass of opinion that simply wants to 
lie down and go to sleep, and let the rest of the 
world get on with it. ‘Que l’humanité se débrouille 
sans moi,’ was Arthur Koestler’s motto for this 
attitude, and the débrouillards are gaining 
strength in Britain every day. 

The fact is, the country is tired. Six years of 
total war, and fifteen of more or less total con- 
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fusion, have sapped British determination. And 
determination was never more needed. For we 
must realise—and if we do not realise it our 
leaders must tell us—that the state of Europe 
today is analogous not to that of 1938 or 1939, 
but to that of 1940, and the summer of 1940 at 
that. A blitzkrieg has begun; indeed it has been 
going on for a long time; but because no bombs 
are falling we will not recognise the fact. We 
have to wake up to the knowledge that war today 
is not fought with bombs; but it is no less a war. 

The reasons for our defeats are many and com- 
plex; it is partly because too many people have 
kept on trying to pretend that we still lead the 
world, partly because for eight terrible years the 
real power at the head of the free world pro- 
vided not leadership but golf, partly because of 
the distraction of party strife, partly because of 
the relentless campaign by those in this country 
who actively work for the triumph of our 
enemies. (Mr. Macmillan has been savagely at- 
tacked for hinting last week at the elementary and 
undeniable truth that there are some members of 
the House of Commons who are to all intents 
and purposes Soviet propagandists.) 

But as Churchill said in 1940, ‘The only use of 
recriminating about the past is to enforce effec- 
tive action at the present.’ Churchills do not grow 
on bushes; but unless we find a leadership as 
inspired as his was by the dangers that the 
country faced when he took office we shall go on 
declining into futility and impotence, the despair 
of our friends and the contempt of our enemies. 
The country must indeed get a grip on itself; but 
it must be told why, and how. 


Horse-Trading in Bonn 


T HE Germans undeniably do have a facility for 
straining the loyalty of their friends and allies 
second to none. The ignoble spectacle of the 
horse-trading that has been going on for nearly 
two months in Bonn, in order that Dr. Adenauer 
might cling to office a bit longer, has been one to 
tarnish badly his record of firmness, democracy 
and honourable dealing. Now Der Alte is back, 
but at the cost of a series of humiliating and 
potentially dangerous concessions to Herr Mendé 
(and more particularly to the extreme wing of 
Herr Mende’s supporters), and at the cost of a 
great increase in cynicism about the Germans’ 
motives and attitudes in other Western countries. 
And the wretched business of the Yugoslav citizen 
arrested in Munich on a Nazi charge of killing 
German soldiers during the occupation of Yugo- 
slavia did nothing to reassure those whose con- 
fidence in Federal Germany’s genuine desire to 
break with the past had been shaken in these last 
few weeks. Of course, local judicial authorities in 
ali countries get out of hand from time to time; 
the magistrates of Swindon once made Britain a 
nine-days’ laughing-stock. But Germany is in a 
far weaker position than most countries to afford 
such exercises; and the shuffling and bartering in 
Bonn have done nothing to strengthen her. 


Moss Side 


pe extremely low poll in the Moss Side by- 
election makes analysis of the result a more 
than usually chancy business. But one or two 
conclusions can safely be drawn, beginning with 
regret that the local Conservative association did 
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not choose another candidate; Mr. Frank Tay- 
lor’s campaign did nothing, to put it mildly, to 
correct the impression left by his notorious 
Brighton speech, and his appearance in the House 
of Commons as a Tory MP on the same day as 
Mr. John Biffen, who will presumably have 
emerged victorious in Oswestry, will make him 
seem even more of an anachronism. We can be 
thankful that it is Mr. Biffen who typifies the 
Tories today and for the rest hope that Mr. Tay- 
lor may be persuaded to observe a decent 
reticence on those aspects of his beliefs which 
must at times have made it a little difficult to 
distinguish him from the fourth candidate at Moss 
Side. 

The apathy of the electorate, which resulted in 
a poll of less than 50 per cent., should not be 
thought to count for too much; the appalling con- 
ditions in part of this constituency are exactly 
the kind that produce political indifference, and 
no wonder; people living in such conditions can 
hardly be blamed for thinking that the politicians 
are indifferent to their fate. But for the Labour 
Party, the fall to third place, behind the Liberal, 
must be a weary disappointment. All those fine 
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votes at Blackpool, and all gone for nothing. But 
the Opposition must realise (Mr. Gaitskell realises 
it very well, of course) that the voters are not 
fooled all the time, or indeed any of the time 
where the Labour Party is concerned. The reversal 
of ‘the Scarborough decisions at Blackpool was a 
paper victory; the split in the Labour Party is as 
bad as ever, as the lunatic foray of Mr. Green- 
wood and Mrs. Castle has made clear; the 
double-dealers are more discreet but wait their 
hour to strike; and the country is perfectly cap- 
able of seeing a haystack by daylight. 

The haystack is the fact that there are two 
Labour Parties, not one, and until the haystack is 
removed by the Labour Party becoming two in 
practice as well as in theory. the party’s electoral 
fortunes will continue to wane. The Liberals, 
inevitably, will be the gainers. and whether Moss 
Side is yet another flash in the pan or not, they 
can feel justifiably pleased with themselves. But it 
will not be until they actually start to capture seats 
that the Liberals will start to be thought a serious 
future alternative to Labour as the radical oppo- 
sition party. Of course, if the Labour Party does 
split, there is yet another possibility. 


Quis Custodiet Ipsos Custodes? 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


T looks as if the Prefect of Police has got his 

Minister to agree to ride out the storm aroused 
by the gradual revelation of what happened to 
Algerians during and after the demonstration of 
October 17. The circumstances must be kept 
in mind of M. Papon’s own appointment to the 
prefecture, a post which is roughly that of 
governor of the capital. It was in the distant 
days when young M. Félix Gaillard was prime 
minister early in 1958. Some four thousand 
policemen in mufti demonstrated in the court- 
yard of the Préfecture and then marched to the 
National Assembly shouting slogans about their 
grievances—as well as some of an obviously anti- 
Semitic character. Several young deputies of both 
the Right and the Left rushed out to fraternise 
and to discover what it was all about. The demon- 
stration was the more sinister because an associ- 
ate of M. Poujade’s, an ex-police inspector named 
Dides—at that time deputy—was known to run 
an influential association of police officers. 

The prefect of the day, himself newly 
appointed, was removed from his post. M. Papon, 
at that time prefect of Constantine in Algeria, 
was chosen to succeed him. It must have been 
impressed on M. Papon that a Prefect of Police 
must On no account appear to have lost control of 
the police. It is much better to have public 
opinion against you than your own police force. 
M. Papon is an able and ambitious man, who, 
no doubt, likes to have his way, but it is not 
always easy for a Prefect to have exactly his own 
way with the Paris police—as journalists have 
some reason to know, for it is unlikely that the 
Prefect wishes them to be beaten up in the way 
they have been, from time to time for a good 
many years. 

And it is particularly difficult to lead a 
police force exactly as you wish when they are 
faced with at least three terrorist movements—the 
FLN which kills policemen as well as fellow 
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Algerians, the rival Algerian nationalist move- 
ment MNA, and the French extreme Right, OAS. 
The police have always complained of the 
leniency of French courts which, after long delay, 
usually take ample account of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. They believe with fervour that there 
is a great deal of law in their batons. A bad 
tradition of brutality in dispersing a crowd and 
in handling arrested persons has obviously be- 
come aggravated in recent years—a process that 
the occupation encouraged. 

M. Papon’s one defence of what happened 
after the October 17 demonstration is to 
declare, quite correctly, that it is his duty to 
prevent a demonstration from deteriorating into 
a riot, a thing that may happen in a matter of 
minutes. No doubt it can. It does not explain 
why wounded men were left on the pavement for 
an hour or more, transported in police vans with- 
out ambulances, and left uncared for when they 
arrived at the halls where the fourteen thousand 
prisoners were parked; or why the prisoners in 
general were left standing and without water for 
long hours—as many as twenty-four in some 
cases. Nor does it explain why prisoners with 
their hands up should run the gauntlet between 
lines of policemen beating them over the head. 

The press that has reported this police be- 
haviour includes the Figaro, a most respectable 
defender of established order, and France-Soir, 
the paper with the largest circulation in France, 
as well as those watch-dogs of human liberty and 
justice in France, Le Monde, La Croix, L’Express, 
France-Observateur and Témoignage Chrétien. 
It has had an airing in the Assembly, the Senate 
and the City Council. The Minister has belatedly 
accepted a request that there should be a par- 
liamentary inquiry (which Parliament has not yet 
set up). The public prosecutor has opened sixty 
proceedings for murder against unknown per- 
sons in connection with bodies found floating in 
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the Seine. Twenty-one Algerians have opened 
proceedings of their own in connection with 
members of their families missing since October 
17. To his honour it must also be said — as 
Témoignage Chrétien has pointed out—that the 
Minister of the Interior, M. Frey, has stuck to 
the principle he defended when Minister of In- 
formation that it is rarely a good thing to con- 
fiscate a newspaper. As it is the Minister of the 
Interior who decides and carries out the confis- 
cation, and in this case he would be defending his 
own police, there is merit in this. But there is also 
perhaps wisdom. M. Frey does not feel himself 
strong enough to rebuke the police—at least pub- 
licly. He has let them see their actions described 
in print. To judge by their attitude to journalists 
they don’t like it. 

What is the outcome of this scandal so far? 
Practically all the organisations which should 
have reacted have done so—in most cases with 
anger and horror. One must fear that the Bar 
Council would not have been unanimous if it had 
not been able to include in the same denunciation 
maltreatment in the Santé prison by Republican 
Security Guards of men awaiting trial for con- 
spiracy with the OAS. But the maltreatment was 
real in both cases and the second illustrates the 
wide extent of the epidemic of violence. Apart 
from that one possible reserve the protests have 
been whole-hearted. 

Yet one is bound to ask how deeply the re- 

ction has penetrated the population. The areas 
of Paris or even the Paris suburbs in which mal- 
treatment of Algerians is evident to the eye are 
limited. The Algerians are often blamed for the 
conditions in which they live, when it is not their 
fault. The murderous feuds between the FLN 
and the MNA have cost the lives of a good many 
Frenchmen who happened to be in the way. The 
section of French society in which Algerians are 
least popular is probably the working class. A 
moving appeal by the parish priests of the 
thirteenth arrondissement of Paris on behalf of 
the Algerians is noticeable because the authors of 
it clearly assume that it will not be all that easy 
to arouse that sympathy amongst their working- 
class parishioners, The legal proceedings opened 
may well peter out. The investigating magis- 
trates will, after all, have to ask the police to find 
the witnesses. At all events the FLN has a black 
record of murder and some of the dead and miss- 
ing are probably its victims. What is really 
needed is a government a good deal more cer- 
tain of itself than the present one to clean up the 
police. 

This is where the danger lies. The Govern- 
ment’s reasons for walking carefully with the 
army have been advertised by the April mutiny 
and a good many minor symptoms since. 
One of the warning signs of trouble with the 
army were the statements made from 1956 on- 
wards by military men and their friends that in 
Algeria the army had held its nose while doing 
an essential though nasty job and was being 
thanked for it by a campaign of vile abuse. This 
is exactly what is now being said on behalf of 
the police. Such declarations by prefect and 
minister cannot be good for police loyalty. They 
indicate indeed that there is something very 
wrong. And when the Socialist Senator Defferre 
denounces police violence but adds that 85 per 
cent of the police hate it, he is only making the 
Situation look worse. He, too, is afraid of them. 
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Neighbours 


From ROLAND HUNTFORD 


“Tue ladies of St. Petersburg,’ wrote Peter the 
Great in justification of one of Russia’s 
numerous wars with Finland, ‘could not sleep 
peacefully as long as the Finnish frontier ran so 
close to our capital.’ St. Petersburg is now Lenin- 
grad, and the frontier farther away; but the city’s 
defence is still a Russian obsession, and Finland 
remains today an object of attention and concern. 
Monday’s Soviet note to Finland was only one 
more addition to a long series of historical in- 
cidents. Nevertheless, it came as a shock, the 
timing and content recalling that other note 
which led to the outbreak of the Winter War in 
1939, and the unhappy succession of events which 
followed. To their credit, the Finns refused to 
panic and fell back instead upon their own par- 
ticular brand of resolute optimism. But under- 
neath the surface calm remains the nagging query, 
infrequently put into words: what precisely are 
the Russians after? 

It is hard to convey the oppressive feeling 
generated here by things Russian. Ideology has 
little to do with it: the real trouble is living next 
to an expansionist power which for so many cen- 
turies has meant oppression, hunger and war. The 
very name ‘Russia’ is almost taboo: like primitive 
tribes who will not mention an awkward spirit 
directly for fear of raising it. The Finns refer to 
the Soviets by means of circumlocutions, usually 
‘the Neighbour.’ 

At first sight, ‘the Neighbour’s’ latest note was 
aimed not at Helsinki but elsewhere—particularly 
at German rearmament, the alleged un-neutral 
activities of the Swedish army, the NATO com- 
mitments of Denmark and Norway, and the 
recent formation of the joint Danish-West Ger- 
man command in the Baltic. (Which prompted an 
experienced observer here to say that the situation 
reminded him not of 1939, but of 1935, when 
Russia was disturbed over the Anglo-German 
naval treaty and the increase of German naval 
power in the Baltic.) But allowing for the fact 
that the note was intended for an outside 
audience, the fact remains that it was addressed 
to Finland and bears some unpleasant impli- 
cations. 

Ever since 1956, Finland has been the shop- 
window of co-existence, nurtured as an example 
to all the world of a small country living in har- 
mony with her mighty Soviet neighbour. Presi- 
dent Kekkonen of Finland has taken advantage 
of these circumstances, scrupulously avoiding the 
least action which could be construed by the 
Soviet Union as being antagonistic, and pursuing 
a policy of complete neutrality. The Russians 
seem to have appreciated this, and he has been 
publicly told by Mr. Khrushchev and others that 
he is ‘in’ as far as they are concerned. The Finns 
had begun to accept the assumptions held by 
many of their politicians, that they enjoyed the 
confidence of the Soviet Union and therefore 
that they could remain outside the squabbles of 
the great powers. The note has shaken this con- 
viction. 

The crux of the note as far as the Finns are 
concerned is in the last paragraph where the 
Russians call for consultations to ‘secure the 
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defence of the frontiers of both countries’ and in- 
voke the military clause of the mutual assistance 
treaty of 1948, which provides for discussions on 
defence if Russia is threatened through Finland 
by Germany or countries allied to her. Although 
the official Finnish position is that no new 
principle has been raised by the Russian note, the 
fact is that a hitherto dormant clause has been. 
invoked, which is a new departure in Finno- 
Russian relations. President Kekkonen declared 
in a television speech that there was no question 
of the Russians ‘demanding bases’-—his own 
opinion, but he may well be right. Unless the 
Russians have suddenly reversed their policy, 
they are unlikely to take the risk of frightening 
the Swedes into NATO. On the other hand, Fin- 
land lies on a direct line from the Arctic regions 
to Leningrad, and the Russians may want their 
own early warning system pushed out as far as 
possible—as well as some kind of radar co- 
operation from the Finns in the north of the 
country (as it is, the telecommunications system 
between Helsinki and Leningrad was recently im- 
proved and extended). 

However, observers here feel that this note is 
a way of putting political pressure on Finland, the 
two points at issue being a German peace treaty 
and the Common Market. In order to acquire 
respectability for a peace treaty with Eastern 
Germany, the Russians need at least one neutral, 
non-Communist country like Finland to sign it. 
As for the Common Market, Finland has been 
hoping to arrange some form of loose association 
—essential if she is to avoid being outpriced by 
her great competitor in the wood industry, 
Sweden, assuming that the Swedes decide to join. 
These hopes have been dashed by the note. 

But whatever the note’s purposes, it was 
maliciously timed. President Kekkonen was in 
the United States when it was delivered; it could 
only have been meant as a warning not to become 
too friendly with the Americans and to remem- 
ber who his Neighbours were. In his television 
speech the President dealt quite fully with the 





‘Confucius, he say. Who cares what Confucius, 
he say?’ 
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note, but spoilt the calm performance by using 
it as an opportunity for some election propa- 
ganda, attacking his internal enemies. He is up 
for re-election next January, and almost the only 
certain effect of the note so far seems to have 
been to ensure his being returned to office. Bit- 
ter as the opposition may be, very many Finns 
are now saying that this is no time to change 
horses. 

But the most curious part of the whole affair 
is the number of Finnish papers of divergent 
political colourings which have persisted in hint- 
ing that the President and ‘certain circles’ knew 
of the note beforehand. The Finnish ambassador 


Westminster Commentary 


Soldiers of 





By JULIAN CRITCHLEY, 


Legislation will be proposed giving power to re- 
tain for an additional six months certain National 
Service men who are serving full-time, and to recall 
for a similar period National Service men who have 
a liability to part-time service. 

—THE QUEEN'S SPEECH, 


s half a loaf better than none? I doubt it. It is, 
[s course, some comfort to those who have 
opposed the defence policy of the Government 
to find that at last, after many denials, each a little 
less robust than the last, there is, after all, a 
shortage of men in the Army. What is of no com- 
fort is that all that this modified form of 
selective service is designed to do is to bring the 
Army up by the beginning of 1963 from the 
basement to the ‘floor’ of 165,000—the number 
believed to be necessary to fulfil a conventional 
contribution to the Government’s existing 
nuclear strategy. 

If we are to incur the unpopularity of con- 
tinued conscription why not, in Heaven’s name, 
do the job properly? Except for a handful of 
critics that are to be found in both wings of the 
party, the Conservatives in the House seem to 
have been unaware of what has happened. There 
has been criticism, it is true, but only from those 
who have previously criticised—from the rest 
only some scattered comment. The party is in a 
curiously relaxed mood. One wonders what it is 
that would have to happen for it to become really 
upset. At present I doubt very much if there is 
anything. If, for instance, the Government were 
to have slipped into the Queen’s speech a para- 
graph abolishing the Monarchy, one would not 
have been surprised if only the philatelists 
amongst the 1922 Committee would eventually 
have noticed. It is not so much that the Govern- 
ment is in control of its backbenchers, it is more 
that there is a feeling of mental and physical 
exhaustion brought on by the strain of having 
at last to come to a decision over the Common 
Market, the unnatural excitement of this year’s 
Tory Party conference, and the enervating effects 
of a twelve-week recess. 

On the wider aspect of defence policy there 
have been one or two encouraging signs. Upstairs, 
at the party’s defence committee, Mr. Watkinson 
is reported to have said that the new five-year 
plan, that will be incorporated in next year’s 
White Paper, is going to be ‘evolutionary, not 


in Moscow is thought to have done so. If this is 
SO, it could mean that the Russians still trust the 
Finns and have taken them into their confidence 
so far as to ask for their help—for after ali, 
President Kekkonen has said publicly that he 
is worried about West German rearmament. 

The Finns have astutely contrived to avoid the 
embarrassment of answering the note directly by 
deciding to send their Foreign Minister, Mr. Kar- 
jalainen, to Moscow for ‘exploratory discussions.’ 
Until the results of these talks appear, we shall 
not know whether the affair is a canard, or 
whether the Russians really intend to put pres- 
sure on the North. 


The Queen 


MP 


revolutionary.” No one would expect a revolu- 
tionary defence policy from such a source but the 
use of the word ‘evolutionary’ holds promise. 


Three factors are compelling a reassessment of 
our defence policy. Nuclear parity has signalled 
the end of ‘massive retaliation,’ and would imply 
the possibility of limited-conventional war as the 
premium that the great powers will have to pay 
in order to avoid a nuclear conflict. This has had 
its consequences for Europe. Under pressure 
from the new administration NATO doctrine 
has changed; it is now based on the ‘short pause’ 
to be brought about without the use of battlefield 
nuclear weapons. This, in effect, means the re- 
emergence of the soldier. Berlin has become the 
focal point of the cold war, and if Britain is 
to obtain the best terms of entry from her Com- 
mon Market allies, we must not be accused of 
failing to match our effort with theirs. And 
Kuwait has spotlighted the extent, nature and 
weaknesses of our oceanic strategy. 


The real reason why so much of our defence 
effort since the war has been unsatisfactory is that 
we have tried to do too much. In 1945 we in- 
herited a maritime strategy which kept numbers 

f troops scattered around the globe, their pre- 
sence acting as a means of internal security, and 
as a deterrent to attack. We readopted this com- 
mitment despite the loss of the Indian Army. 
Then we became, for the first time, a European 
land power by our pledge (almost immediately 
broken) to keep four divisions in Europe, as our 
contribution to the NATO shield. This, of course, 
was not all. Lord Attlee decided that we should 
become a nuclear power, and that in order to do 
so we should build and explode our own atomic 
bomb. To this the Conservative Government has 
added a V-bomber force, and the H-bomb—all 
this during a time when successive Prime 
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Ministers have talked of our decline in power, 
when we have had to endure biennial economic 
crises, and have slowly extricated ourselves from 
the responsibilities of empire. 


It is true that from time to time we have said 
that we favour interdependence, but to this con- 
cept we have only been paying lip-service, for 
‘independent contributions’ are not the same 
thing as interdependence. It is against this back- 
ground, that of attempting to do too much rather 
than too little, that Mr. Watkinson’s boast of 
having in recent years reduced the percentage of 
the GNP spent on defence from 11 per cent. to 
7 per cent. must be judged. One cannot at the 
same time stress the need for interdependence, 
boast of a reduction of spending and continue to 
maintain all that we have committed ourselves to 
do. The result has been that much we have done 
and are doing is unsatisfactory. We find ourselves 
with a striking force of V-bombers at a time when 
those who can are changing to the mobile mis- 
sile. For economic rather than military reasons 
the Government is now compelled to prolong the 
life of the V-bombers by buying Skybolt. V- 
bombers may be credible today, but even with 
Skybolt will they still be in 1968? 


The need to reinforce our army in Europe 
has now been admitted, and it is common know- 
ledge that there is much that is unsatisfactory 
about BAOR’s equipment. The state of our 
forces in Europe has not measured up to the 
demands of the 1957 White Paper. Overseas, the 
apparent success of the Kuwait operation (no air 
cover, no Opposition) has not disguised how 
thinly spread are our forces. Our commitments 
have tended to increase rather than decrease, and 
we would find it impossible to react to two 
emergencies at one and the same time. 


The only way out of this is to spend more or 
to cut our commitments. What then will the 
Government do? We are unlikely to spend much 
more than £1,600 million on defence, but it is 
clear that if we could abandon or reduce one 
@ more of our three basic commitments while 
Keeping expenditure constant, we would be able 
te do the remainder properly. It would seem that 
there is now to be competition between the two 
parties to see who can withdraw the legions the 
faster—a competition which the Labour Party 
is likely to win for they have an extra incentive. 
A large and immediate reduction in our overseas 
bases would save them the embarrassment of 
advocating the continuance of conscription. Yet 
at present our bases are a wasting asset rather 
than a liability. Some garrisons might well be 
reduced, Hong Kong, Cyprus, Singapore; but 
the commitments in SEATO and CENTO will 
remain. If the Americans are to be persuaded to 
take over some of our Far Eastern responsibi- 
lities, they may only do so in return for the quid 
pro quo of a proper contribution to Europe. The 
truth is that in the short run the possibility of 
immediate savings overseas is illusionary, though 
in the long run it may turn out to be substantial. 


A realistic White Paper would phase out the 
V-bombers after Blue Steel, cut some overseas 
commitments, particularly in the Far East, strive 
for greater mobility, and with a well-equipped 
army up to a minimum strength of 182,000, make 
a proper contribution to what is now the most 
important theatre of all: Europe. 
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she can't 
have one 

without 
the other 


Most people want the comfort of modern amenities—but few like the towers that bring 
the power to work them. What's the answer? Return to lamplight, peat fires and the 
washing tub? Bury the power lines and do away with the towers altogether? Attractive 
idea—just possible too, but at 17 times the cost—with its inevitable effect on your bill. 
For the foreseeable future, transmission towers must stay. But they cannot be planted 
just anywhere. An Act of Parliament charges the Central Electricity Generating Board 
with a double duty: to provide an efficient and economical electricity supply, while pre- 
serving visual amenity as far as possible. Power lines are planned with forethought—by 
men who are as anxious as you are to keep this land green, pleasant... and up-to-date. 














who make and supply electricity to 12 Area Electricity Boards in England 
and Wales (which re-sell to consumers) and British Railways. 


Write for a copy of * Preserving Amenities" to The Central Electricity Generating Board, 50 Winsley Street, London, W.t. 
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The Battle of Diar-el-Kef 


By ROBERT KEE 


BOVE the main European poor-white quarter 
of Algiers three heights dominate, in a semi- 
- circle, a valley which on this morning was filled 
with steel-helmeted troops and gardes mobiles 
with machine guns and armoured cars. About 
80,000 Arabs live on these heights in a number 
of vast new apartment blocks and one relatively 
small shanty town. The roads winding down 
from the heights were blocked on this morning 
—November 1, 1961—by strongly guarded 
barbed-wire entanglements. In normal times it 
would take from five to ten minutes at least to 
get down from these heights on foot into the 
European quarters, but on this day it would have 
been impossible to pass the entanglements and 
machine guns which barred the road. The FLN 
had in any case given instructions that demon- 
strations were to be peaceful and confined to 
the Moslem quarters, an aim particularly easy 
to realise in the huge self-contained areas of the 
apartment blocks of Diar-el-Kef, and in the re- 
volting shanty town beside the cemetery of El 
Kettar. 

From first light the troops and gardes mobiles 
watched the heights through binoculars. To an 
outsider it seemed impossible that against such 
a display of force the Arabs who lived up there 
could dare to demonstrate at all. It was therefore 
very exciting and frightening when at about 
a quarter past eight the first wailing ‘you-you- 
you-you-you-you’ cry of the Arab women was 
heard coming from the height of Diar-el-Kef. 
Looking up, one saw a smallish band of demen- 
strators, many of whom were women and child- 
ren, marching up and down in front of’ the 
building with the green and white flag of the 
FLN at their head. Whether or not they would 
eventually have tried to come down the winding 
road towards the barriers there was no time to 
tell. For while they were still parading there a 
steel-helmeted French patrol began to cut its 
way across the side of the hill towards the dem- 
onstrators. The next thing I heard was a terrible 
fusillade. It lasted for almost exactly a minute, 
but while it went on it seemed as if it would 
never stop. 

What had happened was this: the patrol had 
already reached the road on top of the height 
when a shot rang out and the lieutenant fell 
wounded in the leg. (Examination of the ballet 
mark on the tarmac afterwards, beside a pool 
of the lieutenant’s blood, showed that this shot 
had come either from the roof or one of the 
top flats of the building.) The rest of the patrol 
dived over the edge of the road and fired in- 
discriminately at the face of the building. It was 
understandable in the circumstances that they 
did not stop to care that demonstrators were 
between them and the building or that the bal- 
conies. of the building itself were crammed with 
people. 

After the minute of concentrated fire there 
was a short appalling silence broken by the cry 
of an Arab woman screaming ‘Assassins!’ 
Then sounds lost their special significance again 
and life, almost obscenely, began to return to 
normal. When the ambulance had taken away 


the lieutenant the troops got up from their cover 
quite leisurely as if the whole thing had been 
some sort of exercise. No one seemed to take 
into account now the possibility of another shot 
from the building. More troops came up. 
More ambulances. Slowly, one by one, and 
again as if this were an ordinary routine thing 
to do, the Arabs began to bring out their 
wounded through the crowds, very much as if 
it were just an individual family affair, like 
going to market. A little girl of about eight 
with a wound in her thigh lay there quite still 
until a French orderly gave her an injection, 
when she let out a thin continuous wail that 
seemed to come from some great distance in- 
side her. A boy of about fifteen was rolled over 
so that the wound in his back could be dressed. 
A distraught Arab woman with blood and 
orange dye streaming intermingled down her 
face talked and gesticulated as if it were per- 
haps not her at all who was the wounded person 
she was concerned about but a child she 
couldn’t find. I counted at least twenty wounded 
altogether and there were said to be two dead. 
But Arabs are traditionally secretive about their 
dead. 

I recognised the colonel of Zouaves who only 
the day before had so courteously arranged for 
me to be escorted filming round the Casbah, 
proud of the tranquillity that reigned there. 
Now he seemed genuinely distressed by what 
had happened and this distress was all the more 
telling for being only just discernible beneath 
his still impeccable military correctness. “Yester- 
day,’ he said, ‘these soldiers were out in the 
bled fighting the FLN. They’re used to firing 
back with everything they've got when they’re 
shot at. Please, you must remember that.’ 

This had been unnecessary killing and wound- 
ing but it was not done with conscious callous- 
ness—as it was to be done later on the hillside 
opposite. Here, at Diar-el-Kef, one could feel 
sorry for the French on the spot as one feels 
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sorry for any person whose perfectly human 
action has led to inhuman results. In a strange 
way they even seemed identified in the dulled 
aftermath of the incident with the Arabs who 
had suffered in it. Arguments even broke out 
between French soldiers and Arabs which at any 
Other time would have been settled at once with 
a blow of a truncheon. All of which makes the 
battle of Diar-el-Kef—in many ways so typical 
of the Algerian tragedy—so untypical too. 

Two questions remain: first, who fired the 
shot from the building and why? Arabs said 
that it was a stray bullet from a soldier on the 
roof, but this seems wildly improbable and the 
colonel of Zouaves said there were no soldiers 
on that roof. It is improbable too that it was an 
official FLN agitator, since the FLN orders 
were categorically to demonstrate peacefully 
that day and in the main they were obeyed. So 
that it can only have been a fanatic of one sort 
or another. Either someone who had witnessed 
scenes such as those that took place that day 
so often before that he had become hysterical 
when the troops approached. Or else someone 
so wickedly fanatical that his shot was aimed to 
produce the exact result it did produce. For cer- 
tainly if by any chance there had been any 
Moslems in that building who were not in favour 
of an independent Algeria at the beginning of 
the day there were none left by 8.35 a.m. 

The second question is: why were the French 
so determined that all FLN demonstrations for 
the independent Algeria which the French 
Government is in principle prepared to concede 
should be broken up, whether peaceful or not, 
whether marching on other parts of the town or 
not, and should be broken up by heavily armed 
men, long accustomed to thinking of a civilian 
Arab life as worth very much less than a French 
one? Admittedly the French can now do nothing 
to save Algeria for France. So perhaps they feel 
there is no point in showing political sagacity 
at last when ‘at last’ is also too late. But at least 
they might have some consideration for the 
futures of poor-white Frenchmen like those who 
are going to have to go on living in the quarter 
below Diar-el-Kef when the French army and 
the gardes mobiles have gone. 
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‘Bad news, Messieurs ... Metropolitan Life refuses coverage!’ 
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New Lamps for Old 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


me ‘HERE was an illuminating tootnote to a letter 


in Encounter recently from Murray Kempton, 
the New York Post columnist, describing how 
‘M,’ a British journalist who had been sent to 


cover a school integration case in Clay, 


Kentucky. 
was met by a group of mountaineers with shot- 
guns and ordered out of town. He left without 
argument, having made his point, which was to 
telegraph the governor that he had been brutally 
treated, and the Daily Z that he was almost 
hospitalised. I arrived later, met the same group 
of anxious citizens, expressed my full agreement 
with their view that I was invading their privacy, 
and persuaded them to let me stay. It has always 
been my view—unshared by ‘M’—that the 
vicissitudes of covering a story do not themselves 
constitute a story. Anyway, I was having a cup 
of coffee with the mayor when I decided to call 
my desk in New York. The editor asked where 
1 was; I said Clay; and he asked at once in tones 
of indignation why | hadn't been thrown out of 
town. ‘M’s martyrdom had led the evening 
papers 
And here lies the difference between the foreign 
correspondent of today and his predecessors of 
the Thirties. Then, a Sefton Delmer might 
occasionally be slung out of hostile territory, but 
he would regard it as an indication that he had 
failed in his appointed job—and so would his 
editor. Now, a generation of reporters has arisen 
to whom an expulsion order is a mark of 
distinction—a view which their editors, to judge 
by the way expulsion stories are usually splashed, 
wholeheartedly share. 

But the Delmer method—as his Trail Sinister* 
shows—had its disadvantages. He made his name 
by his coverage of the rise of the Nazis; follow- 
ing an introduction to Roehm in 1931 he came to 
know most of the Nazi leaders, including Hitler, 
well enough to be able to produce a succession 
of inside stories about what was then happening 
in Germany. But the price he paid for admission 
to this circle was identification with it; he became 
too close to the Nazis for his journalistic health. 
“Delmer admits his sympathy with 
Nazism in those early days, justifying himself 
by abusing the democrats—particularly the 
Socialists; ‘weak, pusillanimous little men.’ But 
on the same argument he might have espoused the 
cause of Mosley, against the weak pusillanimous 
Chamberlainites. Besides, he knew enough to 
realise, long before people in Britain could have 
been expected to do so, the ugly course things 
were taking under Hitler. Yet he continued, just 
too long, what in effect was his valuable PR job 
for the Nazis in their struggle for power. Not 
that he deliberately slanted his despatches; it was 
simply that he was infected by unconscious 
acceptance of their inevitability—much as E. H. 
Carr’s history of the Russian revolution is 
permeated with the sense that the Bolshevists 
were bound to win. Naturally the Nazis regarded 
Delmer, at least until the Hitler-Roehm split, as 
valuable. They gave him special facilities because 
he repaid them with what must to them have 
seemed excellent publicity (they could hardly 
*Secker and Warburg, 30s. 
t Hutchinson, 25s. 





have been expected to know what little benefit 


the Express’s columns could bring) 

And yet the self-portrait that emerges trom 
this autobiography—a first volume, taking the 
Delmer story to 1948—is unexpectedly appealing, 
in spite of the publishers’ attempts to loud-pedal 
the ‘sinister’ note; in spite even of the author's 
occasional lapses into the manner of No Orchids 
for Miss Blandish. As with so many of the 
correspondents who have danced to his master’s 
voice (there is a nice touch in the preface when 
he says of Lord Beaverbrook, ‘To him I owe not 
only most of the adventures recorded in this book 
but the final push to write it’), Delmer possessed 
what can only be called a kind of innocence, 
almost humility. And he did his homework. A 
wiser correspondent would not have allowed 
himself to ‘join the Hitler circus,’ as he describes 
it: a more scrupulous one would not have 
tolerated his copy being censored to suit the 
Express line. But where today is the corre- 
spondent—at home or abroad—who has a tithe 
the knowledge of what he was writing about, let 
alone the contacts, that Delmer had of Germany 
in the Thirties? The current vogue for perform- 
ing fleas, hopping from crisis to crisis to misin- 
terpret events from the nearest hotel lounge, 
is depressing by comparison. 

There were rogues then too, of course, some of 
them embalmed in Scoop; but for all their 
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ingenious canards and their wonderfully inflated 
expense accounts, they had an ability, as well as 
a panache. that is singularly lacking today. 


* 


In the circumstances it is not surprising that 
the place of the old foreign correspondent is 
being usurped by the New Journalists, as the 
publishers of Robin Day’s Television} capitalise 
them: the nomadic television reporters, of which 
those now corralled into Panorama are best 
known. Day and Kennedy, Mossman and Kee; 
their names and attitudes are already household 
words. Not always polite words, but they are 
certainly men of mark; and of how many news- 
paper correspondents can this now be said? Ad- 
mittedly the comparison is not quite fair, because 
Panorama reaches so huge an audience. Yet 
before the war, such reporters as Delmer, Jordan 
and Ward Price—and during it Moorehead and 
Clifford—were known to an extent that no re- 
porter is today. (As a Guardian writer, James 
Morris is not quite in the same category.) 

The contrast between these two books reflects 
the change. Day is only occasionally troubled by 
intimations of humility. A barrister before he 
took up newscasting, he is never happier than 
when an interview can be conducted as if it were 
a cross-examination. He does not as a rule appear 
deeply interested in the background of what he 
is reporting: it is the case, and how it is pre- 
sented, that matters. 

Day is anxious to impart the knowledge he 
has acquired: the title of his book ought to 
have been How to Become a TV Reporter, for 
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about the wider aspects of television Day has dis- 
appointingly little to say, even when they are 
relevant to the narrative of his own experiences. 
I have often wondered, for example, how Aidan 
Crawley—not otherwise a noticeably original or 
unconventional figure—so shrewdly wiped out 
the old brand image of news-reading, a hang- 
over that had lingered from sound radio. In- 
teresting though Day’s description is of the early 
days of ITN, it gives few clues to the real nature 
of the stresses—apart from the obvious ones— 
that led to Crawley’s resignation just when his 
revolution was shown to be a resounding success. 
Day describes with great satisfaction the inter- 
view he had on that occasion with Sir Kenneth 
Clark—understandably, as it was a turning-point 
in Day’s career. But Sir Kenneth, as Chairman of 
the Independent Television Authority, was its 
fig-leaf; the real power was Sir Robert Fraser’s; 
and I do not think Sir Robert gets so much as 
a mention in this book. Nor do the programmes 
on which Day made his early reputation otherwise 
than as a newcaster, such as Under Fire; though 
they were important as showing that even in the 
field of current affairs programmes commercial 
television had something to teach the BBC. 

Still, on being a TV reporter Day’s book is 
revealing; particularly in its indications of why 
the New Journalism is of such a different 
character from the old. A TV camera’s eye 
cannot rove as easily as a reporter’s. With the 
development of hand-held cameras and midget 
tape-recorders mobility will soon give less 
trouble; but for the present, particularly in a 
magazine programme where picture and sound 
quality is more important than on the news, a 
TV reporter still needs quite a formidable 
equipage. This makes close proximity to events 
difficult: by the time the paraphernalia has been 
set down, and then set up, the riot (or whatever 
it may be) will have moved too far away to be 
filmed—or perhaps too close for comfort. Only 
rarely does a reporter get the, pictures to match 
his story—as Robert Kee* managed to do for 
Panorama at the battle of Diar-el-Kef. 

What is chiefly required of TV reporters, there- 
fore, is not so much to be There, or to have the 
elaborate network of contacts beloved by old- 
style foreign correspondents, but the ability to 
extract information afterwards from eye- 





*See page 660. 
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witnesses and authorities. Here, Day's forensic 
training has been valuable. The old BBC method 
—allowing representatives of both sides (or 
several sides) to state their case—took up much 
time, and was often boring. For magazine pro- 
grammes it is convenient to have an interviewer 
sufficiently trusted by his employers and -his 
audiences to be capable of acting as investigator, 
and if necessary even prosecuting attorney; so 
that a single interview will suffice to give both 
sides of a dispute. 

Inevitably, though, this leads to charges that 
the interviewers, particularly those who are good 
at the job, have been unfair; that they are guilty 
of ‘hounding’ the people they interview, as the 
Mail has complained. But provided the interroga- 
tor is seeking to elucidate and clarify, cross-ex- 
amination is fair and effective; and it is because 
they refuse to suffer fools that Day and the rest 
of the Panorama team have achieved their repu- 
tation, and put the press reporters in the shade. 

There is, however, one weakness in the new 
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journalism. TV audiences like to see an old 
familiar face: they feel safer with it. So, for 
obvious reasons, do producers. Consequently a 
TV establishment has been developing, with a 
circle of tried and trusted performers. Inevitably 
after a time they lose the reporter’s questing 
innocence; and they have little time for the home. 
work. They can console themselves that for 
TV it is often better for them to approach a 
controversy or a crisis with a mind empty of 
background knowledge—because in this way 
they are more likely to ask the elementary ques- 
tions which the ordinary viewer wants answered. 

Already, there are signs of excessive reliance 
on all-rounders, able to speak passably on any 
subject; knowledgeable specialists tend to be rele- 
gated to a slot in which they answer a few 
questions—sometimes only one question—before 
being effusively thanked and bidden goodnight. 
Unless this trend is reversed, the new journalists 
will concentrate too much on the techniques of 
television, rather than of reporting. 


Yellow Beard 


By ULICK O’CONNOR 


LIVER St. John Gogarty has described 

Augustus John as 

Like a viking who has steered 

All blue eyes and yellow beard. 
But when I met the painter in his studio he was 
eighty; he reminded me of a tamed falcon 
looking peacefully out of his nest. His head was 
sunk on his chest. But when he began to talk 
the eagle flash came back to his eyes. Ireland had 
been a magic land for him as a young man. He 
had lived for a while before the war in Galway. 
He never forgot his first glimpse of the town 
from ‘the sculptured cliffs of Clare; the cubes of 
the old city clustered above the water in patterns 
of grey and white.’ He met Yeats through his 
first wife’s father—later stayed with him and 
Lady Gregory at Coole. He took a liking to the 
great patroness of the Irish movement. When I 
compared her to Diaghilev he said sharply, “They 
were quite different, Diaghilev was always 
quarrelling with his players.’ 

‘She hobnobbed with the people’ was his way of 
describing Lady Gregory's habit of collecting 
folk-lore from door to door. John accompanied 
her. But Yeats didn’t go with him. ‘Perhaps,’ John 
commented, ‘he was afraid he’d meet an Irish- 
speaking fairy and wouldn’t know the language.’ 
Later, in the Thirties, he met Yeats again. He 
thought Yeats had become ‘sweeter’; great 
enough to drop his pose. John had an ambition 
to sculpt Yeats’s head; he had already made casts, 
and was only waiting an invitation to complete it 
from some of the self-styled Irish art bodies. It 
never came. 

John met other members of the Irish Renais- 
sance at Coole. Synge he remembered as a man 
of ‘impressive silence’—a strange summing-up, 
but it does catch Synge’s sole preoccupation with 
the one thing that mattered in his life: his art. 
Orpen was a rival and I suspect they disliked one 
another as painters do from time to time. John 
told me, with a glint, how fond Orpen had become 
of the gorilla in the Dublin Zoo—‘perhaps the 
only serious love affair in his life.’ ‘Orpen looked 


a little like a gorilla, undersized but . . .’ 
another pull at the pipe. 

Horace de Vere Cole, the famous practical 
joker, was another close Irish friend; Cole, who 
succeeded in reviewing the fleet at Spithead, and 
confirming 100 boys at Eton, in different 
disguises. John thought it strange to see Pan 
incarnate in a_ distinguished-looking Anglo- 
Irishman. But John’s closest friend in Ireland was 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, the poet, surgeon and 
wit. It was Gogarty who introduced him to the 
scintillating Dublin of the Irish Renaissance 
before the war. John found the intellectual pace 
faster than he was used to, but was ‘never better 
entertained.’ He accepted Gogarty’s injunction to 
‘float his intellect’ as a rule for enjoying Dublin 
life. But he had floated so much on John 
Jameson that by the time he arrived at Coole 
he was in no condition to paint Bernard Shaw. 
Robert Gregory, Lady Gregory's son, gave him 
a cure, putting him on a Galway hunter and 
sending him out in the countryside. When he 
returned next morning he began painting with 
exaltation. Gogarty taught him to drive in the 
same way by putting him in a car and sending 
him off. He took the corners at sixty and didn't 
stop till he ran out of petrol at Lough Fee. 


then 


John was invited to the Tailteann Games in 
Dublin in 1924 (Gogarty had got hold of the 
invitations, and made sure large-size personalities 
were invited: among them Compton Mackenzie, 
G. K. Chesterton, C. B. Fry, Ranjitsinhji and 
Mirai Khan the Persian prince-poet). Dublin was 
delighted when Fry said the Artane (approved 
school) boy gymnasts were the best he'd seen. 
Each morning after the festivities, the guests 
drove up the Three Rock mountain to greet the 
sun before retiring to bed. ‘That,’ John recalled, 
‘was a real Festival.’ 

Yet John was never closely associated with 
the Irish Renaissance. Why did he not design sets 
for the Abbey, or paint Celtic motifs—Diarmuid 
Fionn, and Cuchullain? He was himself a Celt, a 
Welshman. But he preferred the gipsies. 
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Yet in the Irishmen he painted, he caught the 
Celtic spirit in the faces of his famous contem- 
poraries: that marvellous first painting of Yeats, 
for instance, done about 1904. The dreamer of 
the Celtic twilight has gone; to be replaced by the 
public man, the fighter at the Abbey, the IRB 
member of O’Leary’s Fenian Faith, with only 
a hint in the slant eyes and faun nostrils of the 
communer with the Land under the Wave. And 
his painting of James Joyce, the man gone in on 
himself, his mind revolving round and round like 
the spirals of the Book of Kells, the Joyce who 
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1961 


was writing at that time the involutions of 
Finnegans Wake. And the incomparable portrait 
of Gogarty. 

Here is Gogarty’s own epitaph on his friend: 


When my hawk’s soul shall be 
With little talk in her 
Trembling about to flee 

And Father Falconer 

Touches her off for me 

And I am gone 

All shall forgotten be 

Save for you, John. 


' Share My Chalice 


By MONICA FURLONG 


s she is, or is she ain't? is the question Angli- 
oe have been asking in the last week, the 
‘she’ referring to the Church of England, and 
the question itself to her Catholic status. For 
revolt has, quietly and respectably, broken out 
in her ranks, and the theological argument which 
many of us squabble over in private has come 
out into the open. Religious controversy in 
England being not what it was, thank God, we 
shall be spared the worst excesses. Canons 
Lampe, Moule and Montefiore will not be 
toasted in the forecourt of Church House, and 
it is improbable that the little man I saw dashing 
away from Lambeth Palace on All Souls’ Day 
was fetching twopennyworth of machine-oil for 
the rack. 

To the nub of the matter. Thirty-two theolo- 
gians, including a great fistful of Cambridge 
divines, the Deans of St. Paul’s and Norwich, 
the Archdeacon of Doncaster, the general sec- 
retary of the Church Missionary Society, and 
six heads of theological colleges, have signed an 
open letter to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York which begs for new regulations on 
inter-Communion. The existing ruling, stated at 
the Lambeth Conference of 1958, says that 
‘Anglicans conscientiously hold that the celebrant 
of the Eucharist should have been ordained by 
a bishop standing in th> historic succession, and 
generally believe it to be their duty to bear wit- 
ness to this principle by receiving Holy Com- 
munion only from those who have been thus 
ordained.’ It is this statement which the signat- 
ories set out to refute, saying that they do not 
recognise the duty and that they believe many 
Anglicans would also deny it. They want ‘in- 
dividual baptised communicant members of 
churches not at present in communion with the 
Church of England’ to be received at Com- 
munion and they see no bar to Anglicans receiv- 
ing Communion in other churches. They also 
urge corporate acts of Communion between 
members of Churches which are seeking unity. 

Well, do we or don’t we conscientiously hold, 
etc.? Do we bless ’em all, Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists and offer them our chalice? 
Do we start sharing theirs? 

It depends, of course, on which Anglican you 
Set out to question. If you pick an Anglo-Catholic 
the answer will be a sharp ‘Certainly not!’ If 
you pick an Evangelical the answer may be ‘By 
all means.’ If you pick an ordinary, not ter- 


ribly bright, Christian, emerging from Matins 
and thinking happily of the roast beef to come, 
the answer will be ‘Don’t know.’ More interest- 
ing, to my mind, than any of these groups, is 
the large centre group of the Church which 
moves calmly through the mined field of 
theology and with cheerful unscrupulousness 
borrows what it needs from high and low trad- 
itions. It is noticeable by its unwillingness to be 
anything but amused at partisan antics and is 
comfortably unfanatical. Among the younger 
members of this group one seems to notice the 
kind of virility and razor-sharp intelligence which 
have been missing from English Christianity for 
far too long. In the end, I believe, the Church 
moves in the direction in which this ballast- 
group meves, and if this is so, then there is little 
chance of its rolling in the direction of Cam- 
bridge. For the most noticeable thing about the 
centre of the Church is how far it has moved and 
is continuing to move along the Tractarian track. 
While laughing at some of the wilder excesses 
of Anglo-Catholicism it has gratefully redis- 
covered the sacramental nature of the Christian 
religion. It has placed Holy Communion back 
at the centre of parish life, it has attempted to 
place the Church of England in its historical 
setting instead of accepting the intolerable 
narrowness of a national church, and it has 
reached a position where practices which might 
once have been condemned as popish perver- 
sions (regular confession, for example) now seem 
normal and right. Many intelligent young Angli- 
cans, asked if they considered their Church to 
be Catholic, would agree with the Book of 
Common Prayer that it is so. Some might add 
that there was no choice; that Protestantism 
seemed to them a cul-de-sac, but that Catholi- 
cism offered a view and a road. 

Apparently riding against this wave and. sup- 
porting the thirty-two theologians in the share 
my chalice movement is the ecumenical move- 
ment, at least in so far as it affects Anglican re- 
lations with the Free Churches. The longing for 
unity and friendship is so strong (though 
stronger, I sometimes think, between Anglicans 
and Romans than between Anglicans and 
Dissenters) that suddenly all the divisions seem 
maddening and one longs to tear the walls down 
in the hope that somehow this might result in a 
Christ-like motion of acceptance. It is when one 
is in this screaming mood that one is ready to go 
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all the way with the thirty-two theologians. 

But when emotion is put on one side, and one 
attempts to bring reason to bear on the propo- 
sals, it is difficult to see how they might work. 
Throughout the letter, in the shifting of ground, 
and the slightly over-zealous tone, there is the 
ominous hint of the short cut. Unity is difficult, 
especially when it involves actually getting to 
know members of other Churches, listening to 
their arguments about one’s own Church, and 
enduring their jokes on the subject. It is both 
exhilarating and painful, like most human rela- 
tionships, and comparatively little of it has so 
far gone on. Holy Communion without the 
mutual knowledge that should precede it is a 
little like marrying without having actually met 
the girl. Marrying, what’s more, when both 
parties are still pitifully far from maturity. 

Worse than the sheer practical improbability 
of it at the moment, however, is the suggestion 
that if one takes notice of one’s warmer impulses 
the principles will take care of themselves; a 
strange belief for Christians who learn in a hard 
school that goodness has little to do with emo- 
tion. The Church of England held at her incep- 
tion, and has held in her brighter moments since, 
that its bishops are in the Catholic succession, 
and that the only people who may administer 
Holy Communion are priests ordained by these 
bishops. Is it possible, by some strange feat of 
self-deception, to pretend that this is not so, and 
even if it is possible, is it the best basis for inter- 
Church friendship? Honesty may not always be 
the best policy, but it is one to which Christians 
are heavily committed. 
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How to save £150 millions a year 


Simple really. Eliminate the annual loss on the 
farms of England and Wales due to the attack of 
insect pests (£80 millions) and the growth of 
weeds (£70 millions). It is much more than just a 
loss of money and crops. Into the melting pot go 
precious time and planning, costly labour, valuable 
raw materials and equipment potential. But 
for modern chemical controls the loss would 


be very much greater. Shell agricultural products, 
used on a vast and ever increasing scale, are 
_progressively reducing this unnecessary wastage 
and helping to achieve higher yields from the 
land. 

For further information, write to the Information 
Officer, Agricultural Division, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
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KARIBA 

Sm,—Sir Malcolm Barrow, Minister of Power for the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has made a 
vigorous defence of the Kariba Dam in your» 
columns, but he has failed to answer a number of 
pressing questions. 

He admits that the weak rock on the south bank 
has ‘proved more extensive than originally believed.’ 
Is it usual to go ahead with an £80,000,000 project 
of this kind when the possibility of such an 
unpleasant surprise exists? He will doubtless recall 
that Captain F. B, Robertson, a member of Sir 
Malcolm’s own United Federal Party, publicly 
appealed, as long ago as 1956, for more heed to be 
paid to the advice of geologists Surely the fact that 
both Northern Rhodesian experts and M. Louis % 
Dubertet, a geologist with the main consultants, 
described weaknesses on the south bank should have 
given rise to doubts? 

In the event, nearly £1,000,000 has been expended 
in futile efforts to replace the mica schist which might 
have proved incapable of holding the dam, and now 
another £1,800,000 will be expended on an abutment. 
The Federal Power Board itself has described the 
building of the abutment as ‘urgent.’ It is, perhaps, 
pertinent to mention that during the attempts to 
grout the weak rock, cement was seen appearing in 
oe, three miles downstream of the dam 
wall. 

Sir Malcolm suggests that rock conditions around 
the underground power station are not relevant to 
the dam itself. Yet a glance at the diagrams will 
show how close the power station is to the dam 
foundations. It is undeniable that weakness on the 
south bank is extensive. 

A number of responsible people in the Federation 
with access to expert information have naturally 
been somewhat concerned at recent developments at 
Kariba, and also at the increase in earth tremors 
that have been reported around the dam. Appeals for 
a public inquiry have been made—in the words of 
Mr. Robert Moffat, an MP, to ‘restore public confi- 
dence.’ If Sir Malcolm is so sure that there is nothing 
to worry about, why does he not accept this 
Suggestion? 

Much of his letter was devoted to the local 
controversy as to whether it would not have been 
better to build a dam on the Kafue River, rather 
than at Kariba. Admittedly, Kafue was a smaller— 
and cheaper—schemé. Apart from the question of 
whether the Federation can absorb all the power 
produced by the huge Kariba project, it was precisely 
because Kafue would have simultaneously developed 
a great agricultural potential that the Northern 
Rhodesia Government was so keen on it, and had 
invested over £500,000 in preparatory work. The 
Urigation potential of Kariba is nil, and Northern 

odesia is in acute need of agricultural develop- 
ment, True, hydrological data were more complete 
for Kariba—but not, it appears, the geological data. 

Sir Godfrey Huggins (now Lord Malvern) had in 
1953 signed an agreement on behalf of Southern 
Rhodesia that Kafue should be the first big hydro- 
electric project in Central Africa, His announcement 
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in 1955 as Federal Prime Minister that the agreement 
was to be torn up provoked Mr. Harry Franklin, 
now Northern Rhodesia’s Minister of Transport and 
Works, to protest at the time of a breach of faith. 
Now that doubts exist about Kariba, it is scarcely 
surprising that many people in Central Africa recall 
the precipitate switch that the Federal Government 
made from Kafue to Kariba. 

After all, it was Sir Roy Welensky himself, in his 
pre-Federation days in Northern Rhodesia, who 
declared that ‘every penny’ that could be spared 
should be devoted to the Kafue scheme. 

RICHARD HALL 
African Mail Limited, 

Publicity House, P.O. Box 1421, 

Newcastle Street, Lusaka, N. Rhodesia 


* 
Sir,—In criticising the United Federal Party's 
administration of the Government of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, you can always tell 
when you have scored a bull’s-eye, because the 
Minister concerned comes back at you with words 
like ‘calumny.’ 

This is because the most successful publicity ‘gim- 
mick’ (to use another of Sir Malcolm Barrow’s 
favourite expressions) of all time has been the identi- 
fication of the UFP with the Federation itself; 
so that in the minds of the public (in Britain as well 
as in Rhodesia) a criticism of the UFP is a criticism 
of the Federation, and approaches sedition, if not 
treason. 

The other gimmick is to reply with a long series 
of half-truths and red herrings that need almost a 
volume to answer, and of this Sir Malcolm Barrow’s 
letter on Kariba is a marvellous example. Thus, in 
a short letter, one can only answer two or three of his 
more outrageous claims. 

It is significant, for example, that Sir Malcolm's 
letter quotes only the 1955. estimate of electricity 
costs for Kariba. Rather than tell us that the 1955 
estimate was that Kariba current would cost 0.254d. 
per unit, I wish he had told us what it actually does 
cost—and how much it will have to be put up 
(a) because of the expense of strengthening the dam 
wall, and (b) because the estimate of the rate of 
expansion of Federal industry, and hence also the 
consumption of power, was, in 1955, so grossly 
exaggerated. 

‘The process of jetting and grouting,’ says Sir 
Malcolm, ‘is a perfectly normal engineering practice.’ 
Of course it is, if it is part of construction plans. But 
the present jetting and grouting at Kariba was no 
part of the original plan. It might have been 


~ envisaged in the original plan (and hence in the cost- 


ing), had a proper survey of the site ever been carried 
out. But it wasn’t. 

There was no need to prove the Kafue plan ‘to 
the satisfaction of the World Bank,’ since Northern 
Rhodesia could then have completed the scheme 
from her own resources, and without recourse to the 
crippling loans that Kariba has involved. 

The Kafue irrigation scheme to which Sir Malcolm 
refers would have been many years nearer realisa- 
tion had the power station been there and not at 
Kariba; since the Meshi-Teshi barrage was an essen- 
tial part of the whole, and without such a barrage 
the irrigation scheme will be impossible. Now the 
cost of its erection will simply add to the enormous 
capitalisation necessary if the Kafue Flats are ever 
to be cultivated. 

Finally Sir Malcolm has not answered Mrs. Scott's 
main question, which was: When was the £400,000 
survey on the Kariba site carried out, by whom, and 
with what result? And why has no mention ever 
been made of it in the Power Board report? 

CHRISTIE LAWRENCE 
84 Cannon Street, EC4 


ALIENS 

Str,—The scarcity of statisticians in Britain recently 
led me to look abroad in order to fill a temporary 
vacancy on my staff. I selected a man from East 
Germany, known to me personally, of established 
reputation and admirably suited for our work. To 
my pleasure and surprise, he informed me that not 
only was he willing to come but also his govern- 
ment was prepared to permit him to spend nine 
or ten months here. I appreciated the risk that 
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this permission might later be withdrawn, but ac- 
cepted it as part of a small individual contribution 
to better understanding between East and West. 

Two months after this man was offered and had 
accepted the appointment, and two months before 
he was due to arrive, the Ministry of Labour has 
stated its inability to issue a permit for his tem- 
porary employment here because, after a stay in 
Britain, a resident in East Germany is not certain 
to be ‘able to return there or to proceed elsewhere.” 
In our present need of mathematicians and statis- 
ticians, such a prospect might perhaps be welcomed 
rather than feared! Further inquiries have elicited 
that this is not merely unimaginative application 
of a regulation appropriate to other classes of 
labour, but that a special instruction has recently 
affected the issue of permits to East Germans. The 
indications are that this is a retaliatory measure for 
the events of last August, perhaps adopted under 
NATO pressure. 

How the aims of Western policy on Berlin are 
to be furthered by restricting the few opportunities 
that exist for East Germans to visit the West is 
not easily seen. Do _ those responsible ever 
consi whether that policy might not be better 
served: by encouragement of visits in both direc- 
tions, or is policy to be dominated by a petty spite 
that must favour a blurring of distinctions between 
the operations of democracy and of totalitarianism? 
Should we not expect our Government to examine 
further the consequences of its actions. to act as 
though we believe in freedom and not m-*ely talk 
about it, and to realise that an effective foreign 
policy demands something more than merely re- 
flecting the attitudes and acts of opponents? 

Perhaps, sir, | draw too grave a moral from this 
small incident. What in fact has happened? My 
department is a little less effective as a teaching and 
research unit for the next year than it would other- 
wise have been. Irritation and possibly ill will have 
been generated in East Germany, at a point where 
previously good will existed. There may be other 
similar cases. Has any gain been achieved commen- 
surate with even these small losses? If men cannot 
cress.rontiers in peace, bombs will cross; I am 
ashamed to find my own Government joining those 
that prévent the peaceful crossings. 

D. J. FINNEY 
University of Aberdeen, Department of Statistics, 
Meston Walk, Old Aberdeen 


BASIC SLAG 

Sir,—Members of the AMA are in no doubt of the 
strength of Charles Brand’s case for the highly 
qualified specialist teacher doing work of grammar 
school_standard. Indeed, the press release after the 
special meeting of the Council, in June, made quite 
clear its views on the inadequacy of the provisional 
agreement of the Burnham Committee in the very 
parts singled out for special mention in “Basic Slag.’ 

It is as well to remember that the 1945 Burnham 
Report gave a graduate £15 p.a. above the basic 
scale at the minimum and £30 p.a. at the maximum: 
if you had a first-class honours you gained a whole 
£15 p.a. extra. That was an agreement which the 
AMA rejected. The AMA, together with the other 
associations of the ‘Joint Four,’ could justly claim 
that the present extra payments for special respon- 
sibilities stem from their rejection of the 1954 
Agreement on the grounds of its lack of provisions 
for improving the prospects of the grammar school 
master and mistress. A ‘good honours’ man or 
woman will now get, from January 1 next, £200 
p.a. above basic, other graduates £100 p.a., and to 
this will be added, for many, allowances up to the 
new Grade E of £545 p.a. The official ‘union’ may 
claim to have done for most grammar school staff 
something besides provide slightly cheaper in- 
surance. 

Honours graduates in Scotland with ten years’ 
service or more have been enjoying a scale salary 
of £1,600 p.a. and those who are heads of depart- 
ments in large grammar-type schools a total salary 
over the £2,000 p.a. mark since July 1 last. From 
January 1 next, good honours graduates in England 
and Wales with sixteen years’ service or more will 
reach a scale salary of £1,460 p.a. and a few will 
approach the £2,000 p.a. mark. There must be ao 
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The ‘Village Voice.’ 


the newspaper of Greenwich Village, NY, has 
recently described the Spectator as ‘the world’s 
best current-affairs magazine.’ On the other 
band, a Fascist paper here has called us ‘the 
most morally squalid of present British weeklies.’ 
The same organ went on to describe Bernard 
Levin as ‘the sheeny to end all sheenies, the 
ne plus ultra of Yids.’ But President Kennedy, 
a regular reader, is quoted in Mr. Robin Day’s 
book Television as saying, ‘I like this guy 
Bernard Levin.’ (What was his name before he 
changed it to Kennedy, eh?) 

And so it goes on. Praised and denounced, 
quoted and misquoted, read and used for 
wrapping the fish, the Spectator lurches steadily 
on from week to week. leaning neither to 
partiality on the one hand, nor to impartiality 
on the other. Articles, leaders, reports from 
foreign correspondents, cartoons, jokes, poems, 
book reviews, hints for the kitchen and the stock 
exchange, misprints, squibs, advertisements, 
readers’ letters—the Spectator, Moloch-like, 
swallows them all and comes up, belching gently, 
for more. Every now and again somebody writes 
to cancel his subscription, beginning ‘Dear 
Addison’; others submit articles for the kind 
consideration of Mr. Kingsley Martin; others ring 
up and engage us in long conversations about the 
British Israelites or the Earl of Home. 

It’s all the same to us. For the Spectator, though 
modesty forbids it to accept its contemporary’s 
kind description as ‘the most morally squalid 
of present British weeklies, does insist that it 
contains, week in and week out, the widest, most 
stimulating, most infuriating survey of the world 
of arts, politics, international affairs, books and 
finance. 

Why not give a year’s subscription, at half- 
price, as a Christmas present? Why not. give 
several—to your friends, your relatives, your 
neighbours or even your office colleagues? All 
you have to do is to send us a list, on the coupon 
below or your own paper, containing as many 
names as you like and 27s. 6d. for each 
subscription (please don’t send them to anyone 
you know to be a regular reader already), and 
we will do the rest. We will even send a greetings 
card with the first issue, telling the recipient the 
identity of his benefactor. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ : s. d. 
1. Name 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 
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full stop here! The AMA and the Joint Four must 
persuade those most concerned to pay much more 
realistic premiums to insure the future of this 
country in the field of education. 

A, H. DUNNETT 
33 Boswell Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 


RONALD KNOX’S NEW TESTAMENT 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Michael Ivens begins 
to convince me that the Catholics have in their 
possession original manuscripts of the New 
Testament written in Hebrew: 


Ronald Knox in his famous footnote to Matthew 1, 
25, justifies his translation ‘he had not known her 
when she bore a son, her first born,’ by observing 
that ‘the Hebrew word represented by “till” does not 
imply that the event which might have been expected 
did take place afterwards... How Knox knew what 
this Hebrew word was, I do not know: nor, I suspect, 
does Mr, Ivens, since as far as I know the Hebrew 
version of St. Matthew which Knox supposed existed 
no longer does. To back up this rendering Mr, Ivens 
cites Knox’s example from I Maccabees v, 54, and 
declares sternly ‘the modern word “until” has a force 
in English that is unknown in Hebrew.’ But why 
Hebrew? Whatever may be the case with St. 
Matthew, it is probable that I Maccabees was first 
written in Hebrew—or Aramaic. But to my know- 
ledge the only texts that survive are in Greek. 


In both Matthew and Maccabees the word that 
caused all the trouble is heos (ews). | think there are 
few who would question that the force of the word 
is ‘until,’ or ‘up to the point that.’ Arndt and Gingrich, 
in their Green lexicon, offer in the third column 
of the article on heos, a group of twenty-three 
Biblical texts, including Matthew i, 25, where in 
their opinion heos means ‘until.’ 


To those who are not particularly interested in 
problems of the Greek language, the matter may 
not seem very important; but since Mr. Ivens sees 
fit to come to the defence of Knox and to pour 
learned scorn on Miss Smith’s observations in your 
columns, I feel the true character of the Knox-Ivens 
position should be shown. The fact is that unless 
Knox could translate heos ‘when,’ he would find him- 
self ‘impugning the perpetual virginity of Our Lady, 
ashe put it. This, I respectfully submit, was a little 
more important to him than getting the ‘sense and 
meaning of verses,’ in Mr. Ivens’s phrase, i.e. the 
truth. If that is not so, why does Knox translate lieos 
by ‘when’ in Matthew i, 25, where the perpetual 
virginity of Our Lady is at stake, and by ‘till’ nine 
verses’ later, in Matthew ii, 9, where it is not? Or 
is there some change in the mysterious Hebrew 
manuscript between these two points? 

ROBERT CURRIE 
The Queen's College, Oxford 


DEMONSTRATORS: NEW STYLE 


Sir,—A. F. Blanchard writes that on October 21 
‘only 800 members could be organised to sit down 
at the Russian Embassy.’ I had to read his letter 
through twice to make sure that he was not being 
subtly ironic and was really on the side of the pro- 
testers. But no; he apparently meant that ‘only’ 
quite seriously. 

In point of fact, 800 was the total number that 
marched through London to the Russian Embassy 
that afternoon, expecting (as had actually been an- 
nounced in the Times that morning) to be allowed 
to stage a silent standing vigil at the entrance to 
Millionaires’ Row in which the Russian Embassy is 
situated. Of those 800, 480 sat down when the police 
(for reasons best known to themselves) unexpectedly 
obstructed the march before it reached the gates to 
Millionaires’ Row. This action of the police re- 
sulted in a far worse obstruction to traffic than the 
proposed standing vigil would have caused, and it 
went on long after the vigil would have been over. 
All 480 sitters-down were arrested, and some of 
them (according to which courts they were unfor- 
tunate enough to be taken to) have received sen- 
tences of up to two months’ imprisonment. At least 
one girl of seventeen has been given two months. 
So have a number of parents. 


10, 196] 

The 800 who gave up their Saturday pleasures to 
take part in a protest against the Russian proposal 
to set off a 50-megaton bomb would doubtless have 
been joined by the other protesters who were already 
serving prison sentences if they had been free tg 
participate, and by the many who have been ‘bound 
over to keep the peace.’ 


Mr. Blanchard says that, had it been America that 
was proposing to set off the bomb, there would have 
been a far bigger turn-out, but in fact the sit-down 
near the American Embassy on September 6 was 
considerably smaller than this one. The sit-downs of 
thousands have had longer notice for organisation, 

The astonishing thing, surely, is that so many 
ordinary men and women, with family and business 
responsibilities, are willing to risk imprisonment for 
the sake of a gesture. But the mass of German 
people in the Thirties have been generally censured 
for failing to do so. 

BARBARA SMOKER 
86 Dalmain Road, SE23 


IMPERTINENT ADVERTISING 


Sik,—When my car came back from the garage, 
where anti-freeze had been put in, it was variously 
decorated In the top corner of the windscreen, 
readable from the outside too, was a medallion saying 
what the engine’s winter dressing was and recom- 
mending a summer dressing. Glued to the instrument 
panel was a smaller medallion bearing a monstrously 
bosomed robin—a crimson splotch set against a back- 
ground of lurid and implacable yellow. This might 
do for use in a girls’ school as an unchastity status 
symbol. It won't do in my car. 


The garage had nothing to say when I asked if I 
should allow the butcher to placard my gatepost 
with: *‘We deliver Aberdeen Angus sirloin to this 
house.’ 

What of the manufacturers who get the garages to 
connive at turning their customers’ cars into unpaid 
and unwilling advertising vehicles? They will no 
doubt say that they provide a blank line for entering 
the date of filling. But no reasonable motorist needs 
this. There was some assistance for the customer in 
the old method of fastening a label under the bonnet, 
where it might stop an alien garage from running 
off the anti-freeze. 

REGINALD GRAY 
109 Cleveland Avenue, Darlington 


THE LOST TRIBES OF READING 


Sir,—In your issue of October 20 Monica Furlong 
contributed an article under the heading ‘The Lost 
Tribes of Reading’ in which she treated with 
disparagement, and with some humour, a booklet 
of mine entitled Some Problems of Race. 

I do not mind this treatment because it leads 
people to ask for my booklet, and this has happened 
in this case also. 

I would be glad if I might tell your readers my 
purpose in writing this booklet. 

It was to give God's clear injunctions upon a 
matter that can be fraught with grave consequences, 
and upon which there is acute division of opinion. 

G. H. NICHOLSON 
Burghfield Rectory, Nr. Reading, Berks 


FISCHER VERLAG 
Sir,—The interesting item concerning this pioneering 
German publishing house in your issue of November 
3 could not, of course, include more than a very few 
of the illustrious authors sponsored by ‘Sammy’ 
Fischer and his successors. However, your readers 
may perhaps be interested to know that among the 
writers whose collected works have appeared recently 
under the Fischer imprint are those of the delightful 
dramatist and novelist Arthur Schnitzler, whose plays 
and short stories are among the finest to have 
appeared in German-speaking countries during the 
past seventy years, and have been unconscionably 
neglected in this country. 

RENE ELVIN 
Tranby Croft, Rowlands Avenue, Hatch End, 

Middlesex 
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Music 





An Impiety of Critics 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tuat Igor Stravinsky has 
reached the age of eighty 
is bad news, because it 
was chiefly for its large 
crop of wild oats that his 
music was amusing and 
at that mature age we 
must suppose the crop to 
( have been mostly garn- 
ered. Change eighty to 
sixty and you have the 
Times anno domini 1941. 
What an excellent turn- 
ing of the tables, what—though Stravinsky 
abominates the word—a revolution! The Times, 
twenty years later, is in the van of Stravinsky 
admirers; and though in other ways it can still be 
relied on to confer its authority on intellectual 
ideas long abandoned everywhere else as hope- 
lessly outmoded (only this week it has delighted 
connoisseurs with its reference, apropos Hof- 
mannsthal’s correspondence, to ‘Jewish self-pity’ 
and ‘Jewish acquisitiveness,’ at the same time 
not forgetting to add ‘most gratefully’ a tribute 
to ‘Jewish sensibility’), in the matter of Stravin- 
sky and his music it could not be making more 
handsome amends. 

For amends, most emphatically, are what 
criticism has been obliged to make—amends for 
the ritual sin against creativity which is com- 
mitted in every age. In 1913, at the Wagner Cen- 
tenary, Shaw wrote that ‘nearly two generations 
of Englishmen were deprived of the pleasure and 
edification of Wagner’s music, and filled with a 
purely mischievous contempt for a great man for 
no mortal reason whatsoever, and with no coun- 
tervailing benefit to any human being’; some of 
his critics ‘thought no stone too jagged and no 
mud too dirty to throw at him, though their only 
quarrel with him was that The Niblung’s Ring was 
not written in the style of Mendelssohn's Elijah.’ 
Substitute The Rite of Spring, Les Noces, 
Oedipus etc. for The Ring and The Ring for 
Elijah and the passage will fit Stravinsky. 

It is true that Stravinsky has never lacked for a 
cult; there have always been cliques of the bored 
waiting for the next sensation which Stravinsky 
the tireless experimenter has never failed to pro- 
vide. But what does that prove? These things, in 
greater or lesser degree, are always so. A great 
composer cannot be judged according to the 
admirers who persist in misunderstanding him. 
Yet the frivolities of the Stravinsky cult were 
seriously used to demonstrate the frivolity of 
Stravinsky. English criticism of him may not 
usually have been expressed with the crudity of 
that famous notice of The Rite of Spring in Lon- 
don which suggested that ‘a crowd of savages, 
with knowledge or instinct enough to let them 
make the instruments speak, might have produced 
such noises-—it was far more insidious than that. 
The effect of reading, day after day and Sunday 
after Sunday, that Stravinsky was a note-spinner, 
a mere brain, a technique without a heart, a 
fiendishly clever pasticheur, a couturier not a 
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composer, and that yet again he had ‘failed’ to 
produce music as we understand it, was to make 
one—to make me at least—believe it. 

The case of Stravinsky in England profoundly 
questions the whole ethos of criticism—what its 
place and function are in the musical hierarchy 
(much lower, I am convinced, more general and 
stimulatory, than is usually supposed). It may be 
posterity will decide that we are going too far in 
our present adulation; but that way is preferable 
to the other. The critic who is afraid of making an 
ass Of himself should change his profession. But 
it is incomparably better to bray in favour of a 
composer who may turn out to be only a Spohr 
or a Dittersdorf than against a composer who may 
turn out to be a Wagner or a Berlioz. Even the 
critic who hails a mediocrity as a genius is less 
foolish than the critic who chastises a great 
original as an incompetent, and much less 
dangerous (always assuming that the two criti- 
cisms are not the work of the same man). 


One result of anti-Stravinsky propaganda is 
that his present popularity is settled on the works 
of his early and middle periods and has not yet 
reached the works that he is now composing. This 
is reflected in the recent choice available in 
London: Oecedipus and The Nightingale at 
Sadler’s Wells (the one work growing in stature, 
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the other dwindling, with every hearing); Perse- 
phone and the Symphony of Psalms at the BBC 
concerts; The Rite of Spring at the LSO con- 
cert on Tuesday (a marvellously fresh and unsen- 
sational performance, conducted by Solti, which 
was like Nicolas Nabokov’s description of 
Stravinsky’s physique in his book Old Friends 
and New Music—totally fatless—and allowed 
one to experience the work not as a tour de 
force but simply as a superb piece of music). Two 
performances of the Symphony in Three Move- 
ments (1945) are to be given shortly, under 
Schmidt-Isserstedt next Monday and Colin Davis 
(24th)> But Threni, Agon, the Canticum Sacrum— 
our belatedly acquired piety still stops short of 
these works. It was a pity the BBC did not invite 
Stravinsky to reveal one of them to us on his 
recent visit rather than Persephone (1933), under- 
rated though that gravely beautiful ritual has 
long been. At least, however, we have a meastfre 
of its“musical character with which to compare 
the forthcoming performances by the Royal 
Ballet at Covent Garden. 

I missed the opening night of Rigoletto at 
Sadler’s Wells, having gone instead to the Festival 
Hall to hear the English premitre, conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult, of a short choral Elegy by 
Beethoven, composed in memory of the wife of 
one of his numberless landlords. The Elegy 
(which is published by Augener at Is. 6d.) dates 
from 1814, the year of the third and final version 
of Fidelio, and its quiet, intense, heartfelt beauty 
has much of the quality of the music which 
Beethoven added at the same time to his opera. 
It achieves in about five minutes a more genuine 
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spirit of peace and consolation than Brahms’s 
Requiem (which followed it in the programme) 
in an hour and a quarter. But I could ‘not help 
enjoying the Requiem—pedal points, Bieder- 
meier fugues, doughy rhythms and all—in Sir 
Adrian’s affectionate account of it. The finest 
feature of the performance was the splendid sing- 
ing of the baritone solos by Thomas Hemsley. 

Rigoletto, strongly revived, has done some- 
thing to atone for last month’s wretched Flying 
Dutchman revival at the same theatre. The per- 
formance is not especially refined, but it shows* 
the solid strength of the present company, and 
it is much more rewarding than any Rigoletto 
that Covent Garden has given us lately (the un- 
fortunate work being habitually thrown on to: 
the stage there in productions that treat it with 
the contempt they deserve). The old Powell Lloyd 
production, staged by Michael Geliot, is 
thoroughly workmanlike. Of course what we are 
still waiting for is a production which matches 
the pace and passion in the plot and the music, 
the atmosphere of violence and squalor and lust, 
in terms of swiftly moving, vividly characterised 
romantic realism (Mr. Geliot did something of 
the sort in his very lively production of Volpone), 
and which at the same time touches Rigoletto 
himself with the gleams of a redeeming nobility, 
as the music most unequivocally does. At Sadler’s 
Wells the court scenes are particularly conven- 
tional, achieving neither a formal elegance and 
flourish like the court scenes in Goran Gentele’s 
Stockholm production of A Masked Bail nor the 
freedom and conviction of the unforgettably 
brilliant party scenes in Frank Hauser’s Traviata 
at this theatre. But the staging makes no im- 
portant blunders, is never shoddy, and is in 
general a reasonably competent vehicle for the 
music. 

For it is by the sweep and coherence of its 
musical ensemble that this revival makes its 
mark. Individually the singing is not first-rate 
(except for that of Donald Smith as the Duke), 
but collectively it is strong, with no weaknesses in, 
the minor parts. Peter Glossop, as Rigoletto, 
sings in great slabs of big, hard tone; the vocal 
characterisation is unsubtle, the sound rather 
monotonous, but in the great outbursts like 
‘Corteggiani’ and the vengeance duet at the end 
of Act 3 his animal energy brings the house 
down. As Gilda, Elizabeth Harwood makes a 
most accomplished debut, but in putting a new 
finish to her voice she has temporarily lost the 
freshness and beauty that made her Semele so 
promising last summer. The one is mere vocali- 
Sation, very pretty and very limited, the other, 





‘I'm not taking this lying down. . 
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was singing which ‘involved the whole woman. 
The best performance is Mr. Smith’s; indeed 
since Jon Vickers first strolled into our midst 
there has not been a tenor like him in English 
opera. His ingratiating, supremely easy and 
melodious delivery of *E il sol dell’ anima’ was 
Italianate mezza voce singing of the highest order. 
James Lockhart’s conducting is sound rather 
than illuminating, but full of vigour and 
sense. 


Theatre 


Shavian Brush 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Heartbreak House. (Wynd- 
ham’s.)}—The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. (Pembroke, 
Croydon.) 

‘ARE you a Shavian?’ This 

familiar but extraordinary 

question points up the strange 
position which Shaw occupies 
as a dramatist. Critical reaction to him is like 
adherence to a particular party line; you are 
either for him or against. This was understandable 
fifty years ago when each new play of his became 

a centre of controversy, but it should have given 

way to a more balanced assessment by now. 

That it has not done so is perhaps the fault 
of critics who still make the surprising claim that 
he is one of the world’s ‘great’ dramatists; such 
a high verdict inevitably drives others to the 
opposite extreme, from which they argue that 
he is a dramatist of no merit at all. The stars 
of the Ayot St. Lawrence home team try to 
pretend that every Shavian idea is of eye-opening 
originality, and that every apparent frivolity 
cloaks some profound observation. Eric Bent- 
ley, for example, writes of Heartbreak House: 

For the current stage of civilisation, Shaw 
finds a metaphor which is still to be with him 
in 1933: civilisation is a ship on the rocks. 

The choice of the word ‘finds’ is typical. The 

non-Shavian would use, in the same context, 

something like ‘falls back on.” 

Trying to avoid either extreme, what can one 
say are the merits of Heartbreak House? The 
first act is pure character farce, introducing a 
long string of strange and mutually offensive 
‘types, from whom Shaw derives several ex- 
tremely funny sequences. The second act con- 
tinues in the same style, but is much less suc- 
cessful because there is only one new character, 
a very Shavian burglar, to keep the brew sim- 
mering. In the third act there is an abrupt change 
and we get some acute comments on the various 
English reactions to the disaster of war, which 
range from ineffectual activity, through apathy, 
to a suicidal brand of romantic excitement. 

During: these -disjointed events Shaw has 
created one excellent comic character, Captain 
Shotover, and two passable ones, Boss Mangan 
and Mrs. Hushabye. He has provided one or 
two good scenes of comic paradox, as when the 
burglar persuades his angry captors to subscribe 
towards setting him up as a locksmith (a 
favourite type of Shavian inversion; cf. Doo- 
little’s troubles or the Salvation Army ‘confes- 
sions’ in Major Barbara). But some of the 
paradoxical scenes are painfully old and obvious 
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—the man who is outraged, for example, when 
anyone but himself makes sexual advances to 
his sister-in-law. And many of the play’s jokes 
are very commonplace. 

"  Lapy Utrerworpb: Nurse; will you please 
remember that I am Lady Utterword, and not 
Miss Addy, nor lovey, nor darling, nor doty? 
Do you hear? 

Nurse: Yes, ducky; all right. 


Shaw called this play ‘A Fantasia in the Rus- 
sian Manner on English Themes,’ thus revealing 
his misunderstanding of Chekhovian comedy, 
which he must have seen as aimless chat be- 
tween ‘amusing characters, developing at the last 
moment into a symbolic discussion of important 
themes. For this is all that Heartbreak House 
really is. It would certainly demand no serious 
consideration if it had been written forty-five 
years ago by a less famous author. This is true 
of some plays by all ‘great dramatists,’ from 
Shakespeare downwards. But the non-Shavian in 
me igsists that among Shaw’s plays it applies to 
an unduly high proportion. At Wyndham’s the 
play is made tolerable for at least half the time by 
the excellent acting—Roger Livesey rasping out 
Captain Shotover’s crusty bons mots, George 
Benson bumbling pompously about as Boss Man- 
gan, Judy Campbell beautiful and eccentric as 
Mrs. Hushabye and Perlita Neilson as a trim Ellie 
Dunn. 

From the rogue-elephant of the turn of the 
century to. its lion—from GBS to Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero, whose most famous play, The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,-is being produced at 
the Pembroke Theatre in Croydon. -Pinero has 
been handed down as something of a joke figure; 
the respectable exponent of the semi-serious 
well-made problem-play, England’s answer to 
Serif and Ibsen rolled into one. But good Vic- 
torian carpentry lasts for ever, and the play 
still holds an audience even if some of the joints 
are all too visible. It contains, incidentally, an in- 
teresting variation on the well-timed arrival of the 
post; a letter has been delivered before the begin- 
ning of the act, but the hero fails to notice it 
until, at the necessary point, the butler moves 
it from one table to another. On another level, 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray has considerable 
charm as a period piece. ‘I’m a bad lot,’ says 
somebody, ‘but not in mean tricks of this sort. 
In all my life this is the most caddish thing I’ve 
done.’ To balance such admissions there is plenty 
of talk about ‘regular women,’ ‘good honest 
men,’ ‘decent fellows’ and ‘wholesome folk.’ 

The ‘problem’ aspect of the play is particularly 
bizarre. Pinero has a clear idea of his admirable 
message, which is a protest against the double 
standard of morality by which young men in 
society are allowed to sow their wild oats but 
the young girls whom they seduce are branded 
as fallen women. But Pinero answers one ex- 
treme with another. His play starts with appro- 
val of a man who marries the fallen woman 
whom he loves; and it ends with approval of a 
father who breaks up the love-match between his 
pure daughter and a young man whose oats are 
sown—“even though the young man has, in the 
interim, picked up a VC in India. So the women 
are in future to be acceptable, but the men must 
now take their place as outcasts. The problem, 
it would seem, is not so much the play’s topic 
as its framework, leading the drama neatly up 
to a tragic suicide; it is merely a coat-hanger 
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for Pinero’s well-cut but melodramatic cloak. At 
Croydon a fine cast makes the play as nearly cred- 
ible as it can be today. 


Cinema 


Night and Day 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Paris Blues. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.)}—Shadow of Adultery. 
(Berkeley.) — Le Clochard. 
(Curzon.) — The Hellions. 
(Odeon, Leicester Square.)}— 
The Hooligans. (Compton.) 

SOME years ago Martin Ritt 
was one of the white hopes of 
the Hollywood movement towards domestic 
social realism, and Paris Blues (‘X’ certificate) 
has something of his old intelligence and liking 
for authenticity. It also has all sorts of built-in 
clichés of plot, but an intelligent script, some 
high-powered casting and an amiable, amused 
and unhackneyed style of direction make it a lot 
better than, from the outline of what happens, 
it might sound. 

The hero’s situation is rather like that 
of the hero of Cassavetes’s new film, Too 
Late Blues: he is a jazz musician who hasn’t 
quite enough talent for the sort of success that 
demands an outstanding amount of it. Then 
there are the two worlds of ‘day people’ 
and ‘night people’ that meet and sometimes 
clash, the night people being two American jazz 
musicians in Paris, one white and one coloured, 
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the day people two girl tourists from the States, 
again one white and one coloured, with the ex- 
pected complications and fallings-in-love. And 
there are two struggles, between (roughly) genius 
and domesticity—the divorcée with two children 
who hopes to marry the white musician—and 
colour in two continents—the American coloured 
girl who hopes to bring the now thoroughly 
Parisian coloured musician home again. One 
girl wins, the other loses; and it is a measure of 
the film’s authenticity that, as in life, you aren’t 
quite sure which way who’s going to jump. 

In every way, including acting, the coloured 
pair (Sidney Poitier and Diahann Carroll) are 
so much preferable to the other pair (Paul 
Newman and Joanne Woodward) that one 
rather resents having to halve one’s time with 
them. Louis Armstrong is around for a few mar- 
vellous moments, and Paris is affectionately, if 
rather obviously, photographed. One moment of 
real, though perhaps unconscious, pathos is 
achieved when a girl tells a man that he’ll never 
manage to get away from the memory of her, 
she'll haunt him for the rest of his days—when 
we know, as clearly as if it were written in six- 
foot letters, that he’s going to walk down the 
street and forget her. A smalf film, and on the 
whole a slight one; but attractive. 

Alexandre Astruc, theorist and imagist, is 
a director for whom the public, extrovert 
side of life, the concrete problems of every 
day, seem to have little interest. His films are 
rarefied, remote, personal to the point of 
preciousness. At his best he makes a film like 
The Crimson Curtain, a strange, stylised and 
beautiful tragi-comedy about what happens when 
the girl a man is making love to suddenly dies 
and he mustn’t be found in her room. At his 
worst he makes Une Vie, an adaptation of a 
Maupassant story in which everything is sacri- 
ficed to visual prettiness. Somewhere in the 
middle comes Shadow of Adultery (‘X’ certifi- 
cate), a study in feminism of a crude kind, or 
Love versus Career, in the person of a fairly 
impossible woman made likely by the exquisite 
playing of Annie Girardot (the girl in Rocco). 
Unfortunately Astruc has used the same lament- 
able hero as he chose for Une Vie, Christian 
Marquand, an actor of stupefying dullness, and 
so many of the props of the film love affair 
(little nest in the country suddenly available— 
whose? how? etc.) that at times it looks almost 
like a masculine version of Back Street. With 
brooding claustrophobic indoor scenes Astruc is 
in his element; the great outdoors he makes 


| lyrical, fragile and mannered. This is an extra- 
| ordinarily uneven film, with acting so good and 


so bad you are torn between ravishment and 
despair. 

Le Clochard (The Tramp) (director: Gilles 
Grangier; ‘U’ certificate) gives Gabin a chance 
to do his stuff and a terrible bore he turns out 
to be. Maybe the satire is*too local; though un- 
derstandable enough over here, it must have 
more point in France where /a gloire and such- 
like are sacred cows. Gabin, of course, is a 
superb actor and his timing and technique are 
zsthetically satisfactory (rather than, in this 
film, actually pleasurable) to watch; but he 
succumbs to the temptations of superbness in all 
senses and, in a performing poodle part of the 
kind, a film with virtually no direction, he 
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manages to give far too obvious a ‘performance,’ 

The Hellions (director: Ken Annakin; ‘A’ 
certificate) is a British Western made in South 
Africa for what I hope is a joke but very much 
fear is nothing of the kind; and it just goes to 
show you don’t have to make a weepie to have 
the audience in stitches, since tough open-air 
stuff, if it’s outrageous enough, will do just as 
well. Impossible to give an idea of the ineptness 
of everything and everyone about it: the sheer 
idiocy of the action, the grotesqueness of the 
acting, the flat-footed solemnity of the direction, 
above all the quite preposterous script. Richard 
Todd, Anne Aubry, Marty Wilde and other fami- 
liar British film faces trekked all that way, too. 

Finally, the Spanish film Los Golfos (The 
Hooligans) (director Carlos Saura; ‘X’ certificate) 
—a sad and derivative little film based on too 
many others to be taken much to heart, about 
a group of desperately poor youths who, having 
nothing to cash in on but their youthful bodies, 
think of investing them in bullfighting. It might 
have been a terrible or heartrending business, but 
turns out dolefully flat-footed. 


Ballet 


Paging Sir David 
By CLIVE BARNES 


IF at Drury Lane last week 
Rudolf Nureyev had leapt 
into the air and dissolved in 
a shower of multi-coloured 
sparks, no one would have been 
disappointed. Nothing less than 
some such total demonstration 
could have possibly satisfied 
the irrational curiosity generated by that escape 
to the West and that publicity tag of ‘the world’s 
greatest male dancer’ which dangled round the 
luckless Russian’s neck. He was dancing 
before an audience 95 per cent. of whom 
were willing to be ‘sent’ at the first bat of a long 
eyelash, while the critical remainder sat grimly 
on their haunches waiting to be ‘shown,’ and 
coming out in scandalised goose-pimples at the 
hysteria around them. 

Nureyev was indiscriminately cheered within 
an inch of his life. For all that, he seems a 
remarkable dancer. He appeared in two numbers. 
The first had been newly choreographed by 
Ashton and looked for the most part little more 
than a pinchbeck parody of a Soviet-style solo. 
Set to Scriabin’s Poéme Tragique (apparently 
Nureyev’s own unfortunate choice) this mixture 
of sobs and spins, a technical display with an un- 
related obbligato of anguished hair-tearing, had 
a startling undertone of symbolism. At the rise 
of the curtain Nureyev was discovered against 
the backcloth, draped in an enfolding red cloak. 
He struggled off with his cloak, threw it down, 
hurtled towards the footlights (Westwards), 
stopped and then gazed at the audience with the 
agony of a stricken faun. It was a moment of 
deplorable taste and thrilling theatre. This face 
of pain, its prettiness crumpled into tragedy, the 
tense body held in an animal pose of fright, 
too obviously seemed to exploit his personal 
plight. But nothing else he did so manifestly 
showed his potential capabilities as this blatant, 
piercing moment of communication. 
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Technically Nureyev is excellent, though by the 
standards of his peers (say Soloviev or Bruhn) he 
is somewhat untidy around the feet. He has a 
great deal of nervous energy, as opposed to 
stamina, and his dancing sputters rather than 


_ burns. His arms lack masculinity, being softly 


graceful, but—and this is important—more in the 
way of an immature boy than an effeminate man. 
The result is oddly sexless, which is perhaps where 
the oft-made comparison with Nijinsky has 
arisen. Of all the dancers docketed as ‘the new 
Nijinsky,’ Nureyev is the first in my experience 
to resemble remotely any of the famous 
descriptions of him. 

He dances with some arrogance, and often a 
certain sardoric half-smile flickers over his face. 
His personality seems elusive and changes 
quickly—now he is the favourite child showing 
off in front of the neighbours, now the Tartar 
warrior come down from the hills, now the great 
Romantic hero swooping up hearts like a 
Valentino eagle. In the Black Swan pus de deux, 
the second of his two appearances, he proved far 
less interesting than in the intrinsically tawdry 
Scriabin. Here and there were glints of the real 
Siegfried, doused by a long blonde wig which 
gave him a ridiculously epicene air; too often 
his boyish charm wilfully obscured his deeper 
gifts. At times he appeared to be challenging the 


’ audience to cheer the circus they had paid for, 


cynically cracking his body like a ring-master’s 
whip. After he had encored his exhausting solo, 
fighting his way through his final and by now 
erratic double air-turns, he looked like a bliss- 
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fully successful martyr. A fascinating dancer of 
whom we have seen neither the last nor the best. 
He should be invited to make his career with the 
Royal Ballet. 

Against such an eagerly awaited debut the 
rest of Margot Fonteyn’s annual Drury Lane 
gala naturally paled in interest. Yet of all these 
bun-fight matinees got up in aid of the Royal 
Academy of Dancing (whose president, Dame 
Margot, magnificently plays Robin Hood on a 
snob audience for the benefit of her poor stu- 
dents) this was by far the most entertaining. 
Fonteyn and John Gilpin were high-flown and 
poetic in a new Karsavina production of 
Fokine’s Le Spectre de la Rose. There has been 
n») Spectre of this quality seen here since before 
the war, and it should be promptly transplanted, 
after re-potting in its proper Bakst decor, to 
Covent Garden. Finally there were eight glorious 
young Danish dancers in Bournonville’s bounc- 
ing choreography—an exercise in finesse and 
aptness that can perhaps only be matched by 
Viennese singers in Johann Strauss. When is 
Covent Garden going to invite the Royal Danish 
Ballet to pay a return visit to London? I trust Sir 
David Webster was at this matinee. He should 
have found it interesting. 


Television 





. . J 
Silver Lining 
By PETER FORSTER 
over £20,000, as did Richard 
Cawston’s Television and the 

World (BBC), obviously needed 

to be very remarkable indeed 

in order to justify itself. Up to 

and we were shown in fair detail the fantastic 
spread of television throughout the world, with 
two new stations opening somewhere every day. 
Also Mr. Cawston contrived a genuinely moving 
end, with shots of elderly, illiterate Italian 
But this said, much of the hour and a half 
seemed to be taken up with simple cutting from 
divers screens (showing what were usually Ameri- 
can shows) to rapt and credulous faces, black, 
white and every colour between. The effect was 
less happy about the implications. For surely Mr. 
Cawston was tacitly commiserating with poor, 
ignorant, simple folk, deluded enough to be fas- 
cinated by a Western though they themselves 
were Eastern? Well, I am prepared to applaud 
especially in South America. If it is objected 
that such lives would be better enriched by 
religion or good books, I would agree that this 
is a subject worth pondering at length, but such 
considerations only go to underline the basic 


: A DOCUMENTARY lasting an 
fhe 
i 

Mb a point it was: the first func- 
peasants learning to read and write from special 
striking enough the first few times, but as the 
TV for adding to the amusement of lives as 
weakness of Cawston’s film, which was a lack 


hour and a half, and costing 
tion of a documentary is to impart information, 
television classes. 
hour and a half wore on | began to grow less and 
generally abject as many we were shown, 
of any apparent attitude towards television. The 
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nearest he came to a positive statement was in 
a passage of the commentary extolling the virtue 
of live shows—which is true up to a point, but 
doesn’t carry us very far, because with, say, the 
time-differences on the American continent, 
some taping is inevitable. 

The same paradoxical fault of going on too 
long without going far enough suffused BBC’s 
other big ‘special’ on Fall-Out. This I watched 
in quite uncritical mood, being simply one of 
the very many who must have tuned in with the 
hope of at last learning exactly what fall-out 
does involve. I ended up very little wiser. Surely 
knowledge should have been spelled out in the 
most elementary terms and language, assuming 
an utterly uninformed audience, beginning with 
an explanation of what radioactivity is; in fact, 
they began beyond that point, and as we were led 
ever further into the maze, the visual aids became 
distracting rather than elucidatory. When told 
that*cows are tested for iodine content, it is really 
not especially helpful to be shown said cows in 
their stalls. 

In this difficult problem of how to be simple, 
many younger men (on both sides of the screen) 
may learn from the quarter-hour chats about 
world events which Sir Stephen King-Hall gives 
every other Monday at 5.45 (BBC). From my 
own childhood I vaguely remember him doing 
the same sort of thing on Children’s Hour when 
he was a mere Commander. Perhaps I am less 
critical now, but I still think he offers an admir- 
ably clear, easy-to-follow, informative and un- 
disputatious survey. 
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The Untruth about Beethoven 


By W. H. 


T Is always a joy to see any job done per- 

fectly. Miss Anderson set herself the task of 
collecting, deciphering and translating every 
scrap of Beethoven’s correspondence* that is 
known to exist, down even to such an ort as: 


To? (Ms. not traced. Item from sale catalogue 
of Henrici, no. XVII, item 21.) 


Kindly inform me whether I can still obtain 
all the numbers of this year’s volume of your 
review, to which I should like to subscribe. 

She has collected them, scattered though they 
are all over the world; she has deciphered them, 
and everyone knows what Beethoven’s hand- 
writing was like; and she has translated them 
into decent English, a formidable task because 
of Beethoven's passion for puns. Her explana- 
tory annotations are all a reader could ask for. 
Iam delighted to discover from her, for example, 
that the famous story of Beethoven and Goethe 
meeting the Imperial Family in Teplitz—Goethe 
bowing and scraping, Beethoven keeping his hat 
on, crossing his arms and scowling—was a sheer 
invention of Bettina von Arnim’s. 

Macmillan, too, have done a perfect job of 
book production. Well, almost perfect, for 4 
have two small complaints to make about the 
index. It never seems to occur to publishers, 
when a book is so big that it has to be published 
in more than one volume, how inconvenient and 
irritating it is for the reader who wants to look 
up a point not to be able to consult the index 
in the volume he happens to have in his hand. 
Surely, once the index is made, it would not 
greatly increase costs to print it in each volume. 
Secondly, in this particular index no typographi- 
cal distinction is made between entries which 
mean a letter to someone and entries which mean 
a reference to him. For example, there are forty- 
four entries under the name Goethe, but, if one 
wants to find either of the two letters which 
Beethoven wrote to Goethe, one has to go 
through them all. These, though, are minor mat- 
ters. The type, the paper, the illustrations are 
lovely. Miss Anderson and Macmillan have done 
superbly well. 

_ ee 

It would have been very much better if 
three-quarters of this correspondence had been 
destroyed by its recipients immediately after 
reading it. 

What follows is not a review but a sermon. 

When we say that someone is a ‘born’ letter- 
writer, we mean that, for him, a letter is as 
much a literary genre as a novel or a poem; he 
uses it to describe people and events, to make 
general reflections upon life, etcetera, and it is 
almost an accident who receives the letter; it 
may be his fiancée, but it is more likely to be 
either a relative, a friend of his own sex, or an 
older woman. Even if he refers to troubles and 





*THE LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. Collected, trans- 
lated and edited by Emily Anderson in three 
volumes. (Macmillan, 10 gns.) 
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sorrows of his own, he maintains artistic detach- 
ment; he remains master of the situation and 
talks about himself as if in the third person. 
Obvious examples are Horace Walpole, Gray, 
Byron, Sydney Smith and, aside from his letters 
to Fanny Brawne, Keats. It is right and proper 
that their correspondence should be published 
because of its artistic impartiality; the reader 
never feels he is intruding on their privacy, and 
at the same time he is greatly entertained. 


Beethoven, unlike Mozart, had nobody to 
whom he wrote letters simply for the joy of 
writing them; if he writes one, there is always 
some reason which made the letter necessary. 
Moreover, though, of course, many of his letters 
are ‘public’ enough, he lacked a literary gift; his 
verbal humour is painfully ponderous, and 
when he is serious he suffers from the vices of 
Sturm und Drang literature. (He considered 
Ossian to be as great as Homer.) 

Oh, Wegeler, do not reject this hand which 
I am offering you in reconciliation, but place 
your hand in mine—Oh God—But I will say 
nothing more—I am coming to see you, to 
throw myself into your arms, and to plead for 
the prodigal friend; and you will return to me, 
to your penitent Beethoven who loves you and 
will never forget you. 

In his whole correspondence I have found only 
one memorable sentence. 

I am inclined to think that a hunt for folk- 
songs is better than a man-hunt of the heroes 
who are so highly extolled. 

Beethoven had humour and gaiety enough, but 
he could only express it in music: by far the 
most delightful things in his letters are the im- 
promptu canons he sometimes writes for his 
friends. 

In the case of any great artist, we are legiti- 
mately interested in any comments he may have 
to make about his own work, that of others, or 
technical problems. On such matters Beethoven 
says surprisingly little. It is interesting to learn 
about the pianoforte of his time— 

So far as the manner of playing it is con- 
cerned, the pianoforte is still the least studied 
and developed of instruments; often one thinks 
that one is merely listening to a harp 

—and to hear that, when the metronome was in- 
vented, Beethoven wanted to abandon the con- 
ventional Italian tempo words, like allegro and 
adagio in favour of metronome numbers. 


Again, the economics of art are always inter- 
esting. Beethoven is forever grumbling about 
how hard-up he is, but many composers have 
had it much worse. By 1800 he was receiving 
more commissions than he could cope with, 
music publishers were eagerly competing for 
rights to his works, and in the last part of his 
life he was in the receipt of quite a handsome 
pension. For all his references to himself as a 
‘poor Austrian musical drudge,’ he has to con- 
fess : : 
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.. . though admittedly, I am not rich, | have 
yet been enabled by means of my compositions 
to live for my art. 


But what deserves to be read, because it is either 
entertaining or instructive, represents but a small 
fraction of his correspondence. A lot is not 
worth reading because there is nothing signifi- 
cant to be learned from it. Many of his letters 
to his publishers, for example, are filled with 
corrections of errors made by the copyist. These 
would be significant if the errors had actually got 
into the published scores and hence into perfor- 
mances; otherwise, all they tell us is that copy- 
ists make mistakes, a fact we already know. 

The publication of letters which the average 
reader will skip because they bore him may be 
silly, but raises no moral problems. What, in my 
Opinion, is immoral, is to publish the kind of 
letters which journalists call ‘human documents,’ 
meaning by this, letters which are to the writer's 
discredit, which reveal the flaws and weaknesses 
in his character and his private sufferings. If the 
decent side of us is bored and embarrassed by 
having to listen to other people’s woes, this is 
not because we are hard-hearted, but because, 
usually, we are powerless to help. To be curious 
about suffering we cannot relieve—and, alas, we 
all are a bit—is schadenfreude and nothing else. 
Beethoven had the misfortune to suffer from 
paranoia which, of all neuroses, is perhaps the 
hardest to feel sympathy for, since its victim 
combines highly disagreeable behaviour with 
an intolerable self-righteousness. In many of his 
letters,-Beethoven reminds one of Rolfe Corvo. 


Stupid conceited ass of a fellow. 

And am I to exchange compliments with such 
a scoundrel who filches my money? Instead of 
that I ought to pull his ass’s ears. 

Slovenly copyist! 

Stupid fellow! 

Correct the mistakes you have made through 
your ignorance, arrogance, conceit, stupidity. 
That is more fitting than to want to teach me. 
For to do so is exactly as if the cow should 
want to teach Minerva. 

(To Count Moritz Lichnowsky): 

I despise what is false—Don‘t visit me any 
more—There will be no concert. 

One laughs at the first two or three, but after 
that one begins to be depressed. The servants 
of whose iniquities he was always complaining 
may have had their faults, but a man who can 
write to a friend when looking for a new man- 
servant—If he is a bit huachbacked I shouldn't 
mind, for then I should know at once the weak 
spot at which to attack him’ is not fit to employ 
anybody. Nor did he deserve to have friends, for 
he was lacking in any sense of loyalty: he would 
write in terms of great affection to one and make 
a sneering remark about him to another. As for 
the whole ghastly business of his nephew Karl 

£ and his sister-in-law, one can only regret that the 
* courts ever made him Karl's guardian. 

We have, of course, no right to judge him—if 
one of us were a great composer afflicted with 
deafness and chronic indigestion, we might be- 
have much worse—but that does not make his 
behaviour any better, and what profit is it to 
us that we should learn ugly little secrets about 
another human being? One kind of reader will say 
to himself: ‘If a great man can have weaknesses, 
why should I be ashamed of mine?’ And another 
kind, next time he listens to the Missa Solemnis, 
will say: ‘Oh yes, his music sounds very noble, 

‘but we all know what he was really like.’ The 
shamelessness of the popular press in our time 
is bad enough, but, at least, it does not pretend 
to be anything else. What is much more alarming 
is the shamelessness of educated serious persons 
like you and me who call our brand scholarship. 
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Grass-Root Kingmaking 


Report of the County Chairman. By James A. 
Michener. (Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 


Waite I was pondering on how to deal with 
Mr. Michener’s new book, I passed a London 
cinema in which South Pacific, the Techni- 
color version of the famous ‘musical,’ is now 
in its fourth year. It was from Mr. Michener’s 
Tales of the South Pacific that this dazzlingly 
successful show was quarried. It would be un- 
true to suggest that in this new book there are 
none of the dramatic effects of South Pacific. 
Mr. Michener is too skilled a narrator, knows 
too many of the old tricks, not to use them 
in his new book. But the book is serious in a 
way that South Pacific was not. 

It is the highly entertaining and illuminating 
account of the incursion of an amateur into 
politics in an American presidential year. Mr. 
Michener, it is true, was not a complete amateur 
when he began to campaign for Senator Ken- 
nedy. He had taken part in the heated and 
divided politics of the new State of Hawaii. But 
before the campaign opened, he had returned to 
his native Bucks County in Pennsylvania and 
much of the interest and much of the charm of 
this book comes from the ‘return of the native’ 
aspect. There were Democrats in Bucks County, 
but they were a minority, and a rather dis- 
reputable minority. Quaker families like the 
Micheners regarded the spectacle of one of their 
kin becoming a Democrat with the same horror 
they would have received the news that one of 
their girls had gone on the streets. 

Since we are always told there are no differ- 
ences between the two American parties, it is 
worth learning how much bitterness the mere 
politics of the two parties can evoke. The most 
dramatic and astonishing revelation of the 
violent passions evoked by what most people 
thought a rather dull election did not in fact 
take place in Bucks County, but in the country 
club of a Western State where the appearance 
of Mr. Michener and other Democrats was re- 
ceived with a comically vicious resentment of 
the club ladies, the tricoteuses of the local high 
society. Their war cry, “They want to take it 
away from us,’ was highly revealing. So was the 
fact that Mr. Michener received a lavish apology 
from the husband of one of these viragoes, bear- 
ing out my old theory that American husbands, 
as a rule, have more sense than their wives. 

But the real battlefield-was Bucks County, and 
something ought to be said about it to make Mr. 
Michener’s role intelligible. Bucks County lies 
between Philadelphia and Allentown and is very 
Germanic in character. The Germans have been 
there for nearly three centuries and are solid, 
industrious and conservative types. Most of them 
are Lutherans, though some belong to the 
Pietistic sects like the Amish. The ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch’ are an admirable group of citizens, 
although a few are seduced into modern ways by 
going to Yale and other centres of infection. 
But what Mr. Michener discovered, to his 
astonishment, was that many of them who had 
never voted at all, and some minor eccentrics 
who were Democrats, simply could not stomach 
the idea of a Catholic president. Mr. Michener 
conveys his own sense of innocent shock when 
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since Notting Hill we can’t pretend to be inno- 
cent.) And Bucks County was threatened not 
only by a Catholic in the White House, but by 
two types of invasion. It is one of the three great 
‘exurbanite’ counties (the other two are West- 
chester, New York, and Fairfield, Connecticut). 
Into Bucks County flock many of the intelligent- 
sia, and many of the intelligentsia are Jews. At 
the other end of the county, there are great 
working-class and lower-middle-class settlements 
from Philadelphia, full of ‘kikes’ and ‘Kathlics.’ 
Both these alien invasions are deeply resented; 
the nomination of a Catholic was the last straw. 
Mr. Michener makes a very dramatic and con- 
vincing story of the ups and downs of the cam- 
paign, and he makes no extravagant claims for 
the result of his own activities. The Republicans 
carried Bucks County, but by piling up a re- 
spectable vote, the Democrats, helped by egg- 
heads like Mr. Michener, reinforced the great 
Democratic majorities in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh and so helped to put Mr. Kennedy into 
the White House, an aim to which Mr. Michener 
found himself more and more passionately com- 
mitted. Even English readers, if such there be, 
who are not interested in American politics will 
find this admirably-told story full of human 
nature and human interest. They may not think 
it is as: good as South Pacific. | think it is better: 
but then | am nota really objective judge. It 
would be possible to query one or two points. 
The description of Professor Arthur Schlesinger, 
senior, as ‘the austere old man’ will, | am sure, 
entertain that humorous and ironical scholar. 
And one may wonder whether Mr. Michener 
is now as enamoured of Mr. Kennedy's Cuba 

policy as he was when he wrote this book. 
D. W. BROGAN 


Yankee’s Burden 


In the Days of McKinley. By Margaret Leech. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 42s.) 

Little Brown Brother. By Leon Wolff. (Long- 
mans, 30s.) 


On the bloody field of Antietam, in 1862, a 
nineteen-year-old commissary sergeant drove a 
team of mules into the thick of the fighting, 
carrying hot meat and coffee for the Union 
soldiers and gaining for himself, both by his 
gallantry and by hinting to the colonel’s brother- 
in-law afterwards that he was not averse to pro- 
motion, a reputation for profound self-confi- 
dence. Thirty-five. years later, at the inaugural 
ball at the White House, he led his epileptic 
wife down the long line of guests on a glittering 
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occasion spoilt only by the sudden rigidness 
which seized the First Lady’s face; quickly her 
husband threw his handkerchief over her head 
and hustled her from the room. The party went 
on, and that same night, a thousand miles away, 
a band of rebel Cubans attacked a town, raided 
its liquor stores and drank deep to the health 
of President McKinley, symbol of liberty and 
hope of their country’s freedom. It was 1897, and 
the Spanish Empire was guttering out. 

When he died four years later, shot by an 
assassin to the accompaniment of a Bach sonata 
in the Temple of Music at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, McKinley’s last words 
were, ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ But a quarter 
of a million other men were nearer their God, 
too, dispatched there during the campaigns in 
Cuba and the Philippines, and the Stars and 
Stripes were flying over both Havana and 
Manila. 

For the hundred years since its birth the 
United States had been too concerned with the 
engrossing business of self-education, growing 
out to its own frontiers and acquiring articulate 
control over itself to be considered among the 
great nations of the world. At last it emerged, 
in the 1890s, strong, gay and confident, but the 
end of adolescence brought a wild spree of irre- 
sponsibility. Momentarily it forgot everything it 
had learnt, plunging indiscriminately first into 
adulthood, then into adultery; and for its 
mistress it took Spain’s empire. Maturity eventu- 
ally brought responsibility, but sixty years later 
the United States is still trying to live down the 
memories and the results of its scandalous flirta- 
tion with imperialism. 

Just how disgraceful the episode was can be 
seen from the utterances of some of the people 
involved. ‘Let's see what we get by this,’ said 
the Secretary of State at the end of the victorious 
campaign in Cuba. ‘Shall we deny ourselves 
what the rest of the world so freely and so justly 
accords to us?’ asked President McKinley. And, 
‘Do we need their. [the Filipinos’] consent to per- 
form a great act for humanity?’ ‘If I were a 
religious man, and I hope I am,’ reflected Ad- 
miral Dewey after the battle of Manila, ‘I should 
say that the hand of God was in it.’ ‘Oh, that 
need not trouble you,’ said the President, 
candidly reassuring a worried subordinate. ‘I 
didn’t want the Philippines either; but in the end 
there was no alternative.’ Even in other, older 
countries, despite preoccupations with Boers and 
Boxers, this latest adventure into imperialism 
did not pass unnoticed. ‘Take up the white man’s 
burden,’ sang a poet in another Empire, and 








he saw the kind of literature being issued and | 


heard the kind of mots d’ordre being thundered 
from the Lutheran pulpits. He has some idea 
that the popularity of the dreadful revelations 
about convent life was not purely religious or 
Political in origin. Hostility to Catholics, Jews 
and mewcomers of all kinds is one of the ugly 
features of American life. (Yes, yes, I know; 
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America filled its lungs and blew down the old 
historic trumpet, calling up the classic allies— 
trade, power, race, destiny and even God. 

Every empire has its champions atid its 
enemies, its apologists and, with luck, its thuck- 
rakers. So long as one nation is stronger than 
another, so long as its people consider they 
possess virtues or beliefs or ideas superior to 
those held by another people, these sad things 
will go on happening. We may console ourselves 
with the fact that in some countries they can 
still be brought to light. These two books are 
especially valuable for having both been written 
by Americans. 

Mr. Wolff, with the brilliance of a spotlight, 
has produced a guilt-stricken account of the 
slaughter in the Philippines. And Miss Leech has 
written a magnificent book on the life and times 
of President McKinley, chronicling his career 
with wit and acid accuracy. Her sympathy for 
the fallibilities of her characters, and her appre- 
ciation of both the noble and the ignoble feel- 
ings which moved them, are matched by her gift 
for story-telling. That it was all not so very long 
ago is emphasised by Mr. Wolff's report that 
Aguinaldo, the first Filipino nationalist, is still 
living on his island. In Cuba, too, the odour 
lingers on: along the Havana waterfront stands 
a huge monument to the sailors who died when 
USS Maine blew up in the harbour and touched 
off the war in 1898, but the eagle on top was 
recently torn down and a dove was expected 
to arrive at any moment. The human censcience, 
however, lives as long as the memories of out- 
faged people, and two American writers have 
contributed handsomely to an understanding of 
those years when, for the first time in history, 
the cry went up, ‘U.S. go home.’ 

NICHOLAS WOLLASTON 
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Death and Glory — = Spithead (a seventh had been sunk), 

: . ‘ ‘What did I care,’ said Villaret-Joyeuse, ‘for 
The Glorious First of June. By Oliver Warner. 4 dozen rotten old hulks which you took?’ = 

(Batsford, 21s.) French lost 1,500 killed, and the admiral (there 

Gorious first of June? History is not so sure © was a political commissar on board) saved his 
about the adjective, but the date remains incon- head. And as an almost essential factor in a great 
trovertible. This was the first large-scale sea- British victory, the enemy convoy got safely 
battle against Revolutionary and Napoleonic through. One’s sympathies, inescapably, are with 
France, and Mr. Warner organises his bloody the midshipman in Haslar Hospital who groaned, 
narrative with the patience, coolness, determina- among his more cheerful companions, ‘Never 
tion of Lord Howe himself. The situation was mind the honour and glory of the Country. Give 
simple. The French Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse me back my leg again.’ 
was instructed to avoid battle and to secure the CHARLES CAUSLEY 
arrival in France, already starving. of a grain 
convoy from the United States of over a hun- 


dred ships. Howe was at this time almost seventy, * 
by no means certain either of the courage or the Hedgerow Moralist 


intelligence of his officers. He was a tactician of A Victorian Poacher: James Hawker’s Journal 
the old school. ‘His admirals sometimes exercised Edited by Garth Christian. (O.U.P. 12s. 6d) 
initiative,and Howe was glad of it,’ says Mr. War- 
ner, unravelling the heart of the matter with the 
sharpest of marline-spikes, ‘but this was always 
within the strict framework of his tactical plans, 
which only the best of them seem to have grasped 
in their full complexity.’ Howe’s grip on the de- 
tailed behaviour of his captains was a principle 
Nelson was to react against to a degree. But to 
read this sparklingly crystal account of the tac- 
tics involved is to appreciate at last Nelson’s 
description of Howe as ‘the first and greatest 
Sea-officer the world has ever produced.’ 

A richly allusive portrait of Howe emerges 
from this story: a man whose occasional jokes 
were even more unnerving than his usual icily 
uncommunicative reserve. It was Howe, self- 
confessed in his difficulty of getting on with 
people, who broke into tears on receiving a depu- 
tation of petty officers and seamen wishing to 
congratulate him on the victory, and who once 
exclaimed, ‘Pray, my good fellow, do give over 
that eternal my Lord, my Lord; don’t you know 
I am called Black Dick in the fleet?’—a reference 
to his swarthy complexion. From Mr. Warner’s 
closely observed picture of this father-figure of a 


served | th The Story of 
sea captain, anxiously solicitous for the well- - = gs 
being of his sailors, one is able to recog- Fabian Socialism 


nise the man who, two years before his death, 
subdued by personal intervention at Spithead MARGARET COLE 
the first of the two general mutinies. 

In addition, by a brilliant selection of contem- 











‘] was born in 1836 in Daventry, Northampton 
shire, of very Poor Parents. My Father was a 
Tailor by Trade and my Mother assisted him 
in this work. Times were very Bad and they 
found it hard to Live.’ Thus begins this charm- 
ing, compassionate, drily humorous and com: 
pletely absorbing document, written by James 
Hawker, cobbler and poacher, whose only edu- 
cation had been from a Sunday school teacher 
in the latter’s spare time. Hawker began to poach 
through hunger when he was fourteen. Later 
he did so to help distressed neighbours, but in 
the end the excitement of hunting under 
clandestine conditions, of outwitting game- 
keepers and county police, got into his blood. 
‘If I am able, I will Poach till I die,’ he wrote 
in his journal in 1904, when he was nearing 
seventy. Fiercely resentful of social injustice, 
an ardent political campaigner against the Tories, 
the hated ‘Class’ of landowners, he was proud 
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‘Scholarly, perceptive and fair .. . she 
has given us a refreshingly human 
picture of the Fabians’ — The 


porary evidence, Mr. Warner conveys the panics, Guardian. Illustrated Ws. 
confusions, horrors as well as comedies, of 

battle: two seamen, restlessly awaiting its begin- ‘ 

ning, awarded eighteen lashes for fighting; a red- Talking About 


hot shot rolling about the captain’s cabin and Symphonies 


burning everybody until the first-lieutenant 
shovelled it up in his speaking trumpet and threw ANTONY HOPKINS 


it overboard; the dead hurled over the side with Antony Hopkins has expanded his 
equal lack of ceremony; the midshipman shaking broadcast talks on eight of the 
hands with other mids who had escaped. Mr. greatest symphonies from Haydn to 
Warner also records a certain reluctance in the Stravinsky. 16s. 


British ships to report numbers killed (there were 


287). ‘They won’t tell me, for fear I should stop Henry Purcell and 


their grog,’ one captain cried across to the 


Defence from the Invincible: the living, mean- the Restoration 


time, drinking the tots of their dead comrades. 

The British seamen, nevertheless, appear gal- Theatre 
lant almost to a man. One can’t imagine, under ROBERT E. MOORE 
such general circumstances, why. To quote a 


single, discouraging feature: although the British nme 


ships were materially ‘cleaner, the French mate- 


r discusses the origins of 
lots were very much better fed. The few acts of The author disc gins o 


the operas, examines the nature of 


cowardice reported were mainly by ‘foreigners’ baroque entertainment and analyses 
and, from the tone of the reports, to be expected. the librettos and music in the light of 
As for mere cleanliness, any matelot knows that their theatrical intentions. I/lustrated 
a messdeck may still stink of barbarism and 30s. 


cruelty though it be ten times holystoned over. 

After the battle there was an equally glorious 
row over the award of medals. The general pub- 
lic was delighted at the spectacle of six prize 
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to admit: ‘I have poached more for Revenge 
than Gain. Because the Class poached on my 
liberty when I was not able to defend myself.’ 
After describing how he had spent the night 
netting and killing as many hares as he could 
carry, he wrote: 
...I thought of the man who owned that 
wood. He was a Red Hot Tory who travelled 
sixty-eight miles to the House of Commons— 
to trespass on my liberty. So this was Tit for 
Tat. I was getting my own back on Sir Charles 
Knightly Bart, who sat in the House for thirty 
years and never opened his Kisser. 

Such sentiments make the genesis of his book all 
the more delightful. For years Hawker had been 
poaching hares and rabbits in woods belonging 
to Sir John Tudor Walters at ‘dear old Oadby,’ 
near Leicester. Nevertheless, while this was going 
on, Sir John’s young son, a keen naturalist, de- 
veloped a close friendship with the poacher, 
and in due course he was presented, early in the 
century, with the manuscript of the journal— 
or rather, more correctly, reminiscences. John 
Tudor Walters, junior, years later, showed the 
manuscript to Mr. Garth Christian, a connection 
by marriage, and the result is this book, after 
some slight polishing, for the old boy’s spelling 
and command of English were surprisingly good. 

Hawker, indeed, had many good friends 
among the ‘Class.’ This paradoxical state of 
affairs was typical of his nature. He praised, 
for instance, the ‘Beautiful example’ of pheasants 


Mating Seasoning 
Come Out to Play. By Alex Comfort. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 16s.) 


Eugénie. By Hester Chapman. (Cape, 21s.) 


The Straw Man. By Jean Giono. (Alvin Redman, 21s.) 
The Innocent Moon. By Henry Williamson. (Macdonald, 18s.) 
White Nights in Gaol. By Teodoro Giuttari. Translated by Archibald Colquhoun. (Hut- 


chinson, 15s.) 


ALEX CoMFoRT’s Come Out to Play may not be 
the most accomplished of books, construction- 
wise, but its distinctive tang makes the week’s 
collection of more-than-usually sexological novels 
(none of them reviewed here) smell slightly sour. 
The fashion for what George Moore, with an ap- 
preciative eye on Zola’s Japanese prints, called 
‘furious fornications, gets a little tiresome: 
thild-rape, voyeurism, love-scenes which read 


like the showier pages of Stekel, furiouser and 


furiouser—how they do go on. Mr. Comfort 
Offers the refreshingly heretical notion that Sex 
is Fun (was it even whispered at the Chatterley 
trial?), amply illustrated by his hero George 
Goggins, biologist and expert in mating habits, 
and his ever-willing partner Dulcinea. Their 
mutual pleasure is so satisfactory that they de- 
cide to make a career out of imparting it to 
others—in other words, to run a practical course 
on marital techniques with demonstrations and 
lectures, and for advanced classes ‘all the diffi- 
cult bits from the Chinese, Sanskrit and Arabic.” 
Success is immediate, helped on by the 
judicious use of a newly discovered aphrodisiac 
Scent, christened 3-blindmycin (‘they all ran 
after the farmer’s wife’), and George and Dul- 
cinea become important international figures; 
archbishops, statesmen, top scientists and even, 
it is suggested, royalty lose their tensions after 
the Goggins treatment, and the world begins to 
become a happier place. Simple enough fun— 


‘and Mr. Comfort makes it very funny indeed— 


but when it is angled at the Establishment and 
the sanctimonious politicians of the Friworld, the 
Satire has an acid bite more reminiscent of the 
Thirties than of the mild beyond-the-fringers of 
today. Goggins, disciple of sansculottism in 
more ways than one, takes all the sacred cows 
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rearing their young, yet had no compunction 
about shooting them. He was impatient with 
‘Hard working men Spending their hard earned 
money’ on gambling and ‘Exsesive Drinking,’ but 
never lost faith in the belief that they would 
‘Rule the world one day.’ 

His book is full of little aphorisms (‘A Good 
Articie needs no praise,’ i.e., his wife), and his 
economy of style makes the accounts of ‘Narrow 
Shaves’ into highly diverting and vivid reading. 
And, as might be expected, there are plenty of 
affectionate, shrewd commentaries on wild life: 

The fox and the stoat are curious Little 
Chaps. One eats a lot he Don’t kill, the other 
kills a Lot he Don’t eat. . . . I'll tell you what 
I mean. The Stoat Feeds on Small Birds and 
when there is no wind they Roost High. On 
very Rough Nights they roost Down nearly on 
the ground. Then it is that the stoats get their 
harvest. 

He died, aged eighty-four, poaching to the 
end. He is remembered as being bright-eyed, 
with a fringe of grey beard, bulging pockets in 
a long covert coat down to his knees, and a slight 
limp, resulting from a sawn-off rifle down his 
trouser leg. As Mr. Christian says, he was cer- 
tainly no criminal; rather an adventurous, 
public-spirited, independent countryman with a 
special moral code of his own. Perhaps the solu- 
tion to Hawker’s character lies in his own words: 
‘Poaching is in our nature as Englishmen.’ 

RALEIGH TREVELYAN 


by the horns and twists them sharply. The joke 
is spun out too long, some of the comic episodes 
fall flat and by the end the pace begins to flag. 
All the same, high marks for intelligence and wit. 

Historical romances are a problem. I suppose 
it depends whether you like them hard- or soft- 
boiled—intellectual and Stendhalian, as claimed 
by the publishers for Jean Giono’s The Straw 
Man, or easily digested in spite of a mass of 
conscientious detail, like Hester Chapman’s 
Eugénie, which slips down very easily indeed. 
Eugénie is of the Cavalcade-cum-Sacha Guitry 
school, sweeping through history from one 
dramatic moment to the next, introducing all 
the great and famous and dominated by the} 
brilliant figure of the Empress, wife of | 
Napoleon III and star of the French Empire. 
Miss Chapman’s grasp of the period is scholarly, 
and she packs a great deal into her narrative, 
which follows Eugénie from her girlhood in 
Spain in the 1830s to the death of her only son 
in the Zulu War in 1879 (extraordinary to re- 
member that she lived on until 1920). For all its 
realistic detail, this is frankly the glossy view 
of history: dazzling in rose-pink satin or ethereal 
in white tulle, Eugénie’s beauty and charm are 
always larger than life. 

Contrariwise, The Straw Man, set in Northern | 
Italy in the revolutionary period of 1848, firmly 
takes the line that history is people. If you can 
get past the first chapter, a monstrous con- 
glomeration of bewildering detail, there are good 
things to be found, but M. Giono’s epic view 
of the period is so cluttered up with plots and 
minor characters that it is hard to see the wood 
for the trees. 

Mr. Williamson’s view of history is strictly the 








personal one, and in The Innocent Moon he adds 
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another long novel to the sequence called, for 
some reason I have not discovered, ‘The 
Chronicle of Ancient Sunlight.’ This one con- 
tinues the career of Phillip Maddison, newly*re- 
turned from the 1914 war and set on becogfing 
a writer. He tries London literary life for a bit: 
‘Do you like Conrad?’ he next asked a very 
quiet woman standing alone. She had gentle 
brown eyes, and a fringe over her forehead. 
*Yes,’ replied Miss May Sinclair, simply. ‘And do 
you love Francis Thompson?’ he asked eagerly. 
‘A beautiful poet,’ she replied. He felt safe 
with her. 
After a few parties like this, where hostesses 
chase lions, he retires to Devon to write, only to 
find the landscape enlivened by a procession of 
constant and inconstant nymphs, teenagers of 
the Twenties who tease him out of thought and 
as often as not on to the tennis court. (‘ “Care 
for a knock-up?” asked Annabella, raising her 
eyebrows slightly..) Mr. Williamson is gently 
ironical and often very interesting about the 
literary life of the period, and as finely.jobser- 
vant as ever of the birds, beasts and flowers of 
Devon, but Maddison and his tremulous love- 
affairs are hard to swallow. 

The bleak title White Nights in°Gaol doesn’t 
do justice to the humanity and tragic restraint 
of this remarkable study of life in a Sicilian 
prison. Teodoro Giuttari wrote it in gaol, and 
every line breathes bitter personal experience; 
the despair of the individual is seen against the 
brutality and primitive code of honour of prison 
life, and the world outside, wonderfully evoked 
in a series of anecdotes, seems about as squalid 
as the world behind bars. I hope Giuttari will 
write more: he has all the talent and an unex- 
pected sense of form which shapes his experience 
into a tragic and haunting novel. 

PATRICIA HODGART 
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Death for Fun 


A NEW reviewer is fortunate indeed to start off 
with a batch of good books, but such is my good 
luck, and nice for readers, too.. It Wasn’t Me! 
(Cape, 15s.) is the third of Ian Jefferies’s novels, 
but the first I have read, though I shall now 
get hold of the earlier ones and look forward 
most eagerly to the next. In his narrator-hero 
(or anti-hero) John Craig, Mr. Jefferies has 
created a fully realised character of whom many 
a more serious novelist could be proud, a 
brilliant, self-centred, greedy yet idealistic scien- 
tist, blinkered in. an intensely personal vision 
of people and events which leads him as much to 
destructiveness as to creativity. The story is a 
thriller and the thriller is good, but the charac- 
terisation, not only of Craig, is excellent. 


The best true detective-story this month is a 
first novel and one which holds cheerful promise 
for Robert Nicholas’s future in this field. The 
White Shroud (Crime Club, 12s. 6d.) is, like so 
many first detective novels, set in a university— 
this time a provincial one—where a nasty lec- 
turer is banged on the head and a likeable in- 
spector called Stone investigates. Clueing is fair 
enough, and over-sobriety a better early error 
than too much purple. 


John Pudney’s Thin Air (Michael Joseph, 
16s.) has some faults, such as too many flash- 
backs and too many branchings-out, but it’s still 
rather fun and rather clever, a thriller based on 
a sort of cards-of-identity situation and set in a 
flourishing country town peopled with industrial 
gentry whose hideous executive language and 
horrid executive lives are beautifully caught. The 
love-interest recalls Betjeman’s Pam, the denoue- 
ment, most unexpectedly, is classic MIS stuff. 
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I very much like E. H. Clements’s thrillers, 
her unusually realistic security-hero Alister and 
his credible but not too obtrusive wife and 
family. A Note of Enchantment (Hodder and 
“Stoughton, 15s.) is, as its title suggests, about 
a poor Susan; this one is safely married, but 
disappears on her honeymoon in St. Jean de 
Luz. Writing, build-up and Basque background 
are all good, but the villainy and the climax are 
disappointingly ordinary. 

Hugh Ross Williamson’s schoolmaster-narra- 
tor stops at a high lonely inn where the boy 
who painted the Tarot cards on the signboard 
has just died. The owner, a handsome, strange 
woman, seems to set him on to finding out how 
and why. A Wicked Pack of Cards (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) offers esotericism—we learn about 
the meaning of love, Paulinus of Nola, the cult 
of the Magna Mater and, of course, Tarot—and 
is sexually distinctly murky, rather more so, one 
comes to feel, than exigencies of plot demand. 

Mark McShane’s Seance on a Wet Afternoon 
(Cassell, 13s. 6d.) is a proper horror story, rare 
in these days. A woman medium, anxious to gain 
publicity for the powers she is sure she 
possesses, plots the kidnapping of a child, then 
finds her mediumistic power more disconcerting 
than she expected. Though not very well written 
—e.g., draught for draft, hardcord for haircord 
—fine suspense is developed. Evidence of the 
Accused, by Roderic Jeffries (Crime Club, 
12s. 6d.), is an ingenious, old-fashioned puzzle- 
story with a murdered wife and a pair of self- 
sacrificing suspects; but not quite ingenious 
enough, because the form gives away the answer. 
If, in a detective-story, there is something super- 
fluous, either the writer has made a mistake or 


here’s our solution. 
ESTHER HOWARD 
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Fables from Aesop James Reeves The 


and not 
forgetting 


fables are tremendous fun and Maurice 
Wilson’s illustrations are magnificent— 
just look at his cockerel crowing about 
BLACKIE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 
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feel justified in crowing about 


Fairy Tales from the British Isles Amabel Williams-Ellis. From Jack and 
the Beanstalk to the Hairy Boggart, from the familiar to the unfamiliar— 
these stories reward exploration at any age. 18s. %& The Green Linnet 
Gwyneth M. Vacher. A charming and original fairy story beautifully illus- 
trated by Victor Ambrus. 9s 6d. x Schoolboy Jim Joan Goldman. A collec- 
tion of simple real-life stories to catch the interest of the child just beginning 
or about to begin school. 10s 6d. % Simba of the White Mane Jocelyn 
Arundel. An excellent story lavishly illustrated and handsomely produced. 
12s 6d. ¥ Chosen Books A new series of classics, 16 titles in all, which, 
while introducing them to adult literature, provides exciting reading for 
children over 10, each 10s 6d. %& Topsy and Tim Books Jean and Gareth 
Adamson. Brightly illustrated in full colour, the everyday adventures of 
these lively twins provide delightful reading. Wonderful value at 3s 6d each. 
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UST over ten years ago I wrote that the 

Golden Age of children’s literature, which I 
took as extending roughly from 1850 to 1910, 
had been succeeded by a period of barren 
execrable writing, mostly ranging from insuffer- 
able whimsicality to social didacticism as limited 
and dreary as the worst of early Victorian 
literature. I assumed that this was the logic of 
the times; that in the current state of politics and 
belief good children’s books were not to be ex- 
pected 

| could hardly have been more wrong or more 
glad to be wrong. The last five years have seen 
an efflorescence of good writing for children, of 
books that already are plainly worth keeping on 
the shelf with the classics of the past. I think 
immediately of Gillian Avery’s The Warden's 
Niece and The Elephant War, Philippa Pearce’s 
Tom’s Midnight Garden, Catherine  Storr’s 
Marianne Dreams, Meriel Trevor’s The Sparrow 
Child, Mary Harris’s Seraphina, the historical 
novels of Rosemary Sutcliff. And to be able to 
make such a list, without much search or con- 
sideration, is the more surprising when we con- 


sider how short a period this is. Over longer | 


ones, even over the generally barren years be- 
tween 1910 and 1955, some good books and 


writers appeared. There was Walter de la Mare, | 


there was Hugh Lofting, there was (though | 
didn’t like him myself) Arthur Ransome, and 
such occasional excitements as K. M. Briggs’s 
Hobberdy Dick and Eve Garnett’s The Family 
from One End Street; but to try, in this period, 
to think of much more is to have to work 
hard. And to look back over the really great age, 
the age which extended over C. M. Yonge, 
Ballantyne, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. 
Nesbit, Talbot Baines Reed, Kipling and Mrs. 





Hodgson Burnett, is to winnow, from some sixty | 


years, the excellent from a deal of trash as poor 
as the trash of our own time. 

To make such judgments is, however, to 
assume one is capable of answering the question 
‘What is a good children’s book?’ and my own 
answer is implicit in the books I have named. 
A good children’s book, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is in the first instance a good book for 
me, and a good book for me is most often a 
good novel. It is as simple as that. And a good 
children’s book of poetry is a good book of 
poetry and a good children’s book of fairy- 
Stories is a good book of fairy-stories. Without 
initial measurement by the yardstick of the 
proper satisfactions to be gained from reading, no 
critic is justified in considering any imaginative 
book. One cannot and should not read a child- 
ren’s book without emotional involvement, coldly 
considering whether or not it should be recom- 
mended to them. 

The interesting question is not ‘What is a good 
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Young Ideas 


BY MARGHANITA LASKI 


children’s book?’ but rather ‘What distinguishes 
a children’s book from an adult’s books?’, and 
there is no obvious answer. Not all children’s 
books need to be about children. Some may be 
about knights and ladies, fairies and goblins, 
gods and heroes, animals; but not all books with 
such characters are children’s books. Children’s 
novels do, it is true, tend to be about children 
and seen through children’s eyes—but neither 
The Shrimp and the Anemone nor The Basement 
Room is a story for children. If we start to say 
that children’s stories must have a simpler, less 
subtle, more limited view of the world than 
books for adults, we are halted by a comparison 
of any of the new books I have named in my 
second paragraph with any popular romance. 
Some children’s books are simple and some 
subtle. Some are limiting and some enlarging. 
The same is true of adults’ books. There is no 
such thing as a typical child-reader, for children, 


in their reading as in other matters, differ as 
much as do the adults they are going to be. 

It is true that certain subjects are conven- 
tionally excluded from children’s books, but what 
these subjects are varies from time to time. The - 
Victorians accepted, even welcomed, death; re- 
ligion, problems of conscience, were almost 
obligatory. We almost always exclude both. 
Cruelty, fear, horror have been expurgated for 
years, are only just beginning to creep back. 
Sex is starting to play a part, at least in novels 
for older girls, and class has become ubiquitous 
to the point of boredom. Maladjustment to 
society, always one of the most interesting, surely 
one of the most useful themes for children’s books, 
has long been eclipsed by the safe domestic ad- 
ventures of well-adjusted extroverts, but now, at 
last, is returning. Style, characterisation, plot, 
story-telling are at least as important as in books 
for adults. We may all know a children’s book 











‘Admirable’, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
‘Children will love this’, THE TIMES. 


BLACK’S 
CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


by W. WORTHY and R. J. UNSTEAD 


Planned, written and illustrated for children of seven and 
over—an entirely new British book of reference. 


Written by experienced teachers who know the range of 
children’s interests and abilities. 


Illustrated with over 2000 specially drawn pictures and 
diagrams, more than half of them in colour. 


‘Excellent’, sCOTSMAN. 


In 2 vols, each 35s. net; the set 70s. net x 

In 4 vols, each 20s. net; the set 80s. net x 

( 

{ Any good bookseller will be glad-to show you a set. \ 
( 

: ¢ 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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Gumble’s Yard 
JOHN ROWE TOWNSEND 


‘Really exciting . . . brilliant 


character drawing’ NOEL STREATFEILD 
iilus. by Dick Hart 11 plus (and adults too) 10s. 6d. 





A Dream in the 
House JOSEPHINE 


POOLE 


The beautiful and the macabre blend in this 
unusual, haunting story of a girl's search for 
her twin sister. ///us. by Peggy Fortnum 
11 plus 12s. 6d. 


FOR PENNY 
, THE POND 


MILDRED HARK & 
NOEL McQUEEN | JILL NORMAN 
‘Will thrill and delight 


Penny longed to be § any young naturalist’ 
adopted. ‘A simple, § jyanchester Ev. News 
heart-warming story Iilus. by the author 
Yorks. Ev. Post 9 19 plus 10s. 6d. 
Spius Illus. 10s.'6d. 





for younger children” 


Wilberforce 


AND THE SLAVES 


DOROTHY CLEWES 


Wilberforce was only 
a little shunting engine 
but he yearned to see 

the world. 
iilus. by Peter Edwards 











when we see one, but, after the baby stage, it 
is hard to say how we identify it. 

Such questions about the general nature of 
children’s books seem, at the moment, to be of 
much interest to those concerned with children’s 
reading, and there has just been published a 
batch of books which provide both evidence 
and discussion. Some are reprints of earlier 
classics. Puffin has issued F. H. Burnett’s ex- 
cellent novel A Little Princess, which is the 
later and longer version of Sara Crewe, and 
Heinemann—this is something to be really 
thankful for—has reissued The Secret Garden,’ 
surely the best novel ever written for girls, in 
an edition not unlike the original one and with 
the original and superbly evocative illustrations 
by Charles Robinson (though why do they omit 
his name from the otherwise identical title- 
page?). Gollancz has done an abridged The 
Water Babies, and I cannot myself see anything 
against this for suitable books when discreetly 
done, as it is here by Kathleen Lines. George 
Macdonald is a blind spot for me, but many 
will be glad to know of Gollancz’s edition of 
The Light Princess‘ and other stories. Of more 
recent books, Puffin has done Noel Streatfeild’s 
The Painted Garden’—-what a good sensible 
story-teller she is!—and J. R. R. Tolkien’s The 
Hobbit,’ not my book, though loved by many. 

This is only one season’s crop. Of late years 
many useful reprints have been made, and both 
children and adults who want general informa- 
tion and suggestions should buy Margery 
Fisher’s Intent Upon Reading,’ an invaluable 
reference book which not only describes and 
lists almost all good children’s books, but also 
provides a useful bibliography of books about 
children’s books and a fair sample of typical 
illustrations. I found Mrs. Fisher’s critical com- 
ments generally shrewd, enlightening and valid. 

I am less certain of the potential readership 
for the Bodley Head’s lives of children’s authors 
(7s. 6d. each), though the biographers are all 
good and the subjects all interesting—there is 
Gillian Avery on Mrs. Ewing, Barbara Ker 
Wilson on Noel Streatfeild, Eileen H. Colwell 
on Eleanor Farjeon and Roger Lancelyn Green 
on Mrs. Molesworth, this last a definitive work. 
But while wishing them all well, a taking-in- 
washing element must be feared for their market. 
I don’t believe many children are interested in 
authors or that children’s authors interest many 
grown-ups. 

But all these publications do indicate a wide- 
ranging interest in children’s books: interest in 
the people who write, interest in the people who 
read and interest in what is written. How thank- 
ful we must be that after so many barren years 
so much of what is now being written is good. 
It is all very well for adults, in bad times, to 
retreat in their reading to past worlds, and some 
retreat is certainly good, too, for children. But 
children essentially need the books that are 
about their contemporary world, that, however 
indirectly and subtly, add to comprehension of 
that world, and such are the new children’s books 
which are at last appearing. 


* A LitTTLe Princess. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. (Penguin, 3s. 6d.) 

* THE SECRET GARDEN. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. (Heinemann, 16s.) 

*THe WATER Bases, By Charles -Kingsley. 
Abridged by Kathleen Lines. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 

“THE LicHT PRINCESS AND OTHER TALES. By 
George Macdonald. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 

* THE PAINTED GARDEN. By Noel Streatfeild. (Pen- 
guin, 3s. 6d.) 
. ‘@) Hossit. By J. R. R. Tolkien. (Penguin, 
s. 6d. 

"INTENT Upon READING. By Margery Fisher. 
(Brockhampton, 25s.) 
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The Faber 
Storybook 





edited by 
KATHLEEN LINES 


The Faber Storybook contains a wide and fasci- 
nating range of reading for young children, with 
a very large number of enchanting drawings and 
eight colour plates by Alan Howard. It has some- 
thing for every child who is old enough to read 
or to be read to. 25/- 


The Boy Who 
Sprouted Antlers 


JOHN YEOMAN. “You can do anything if you 
try hard enough,” Billy’s teacher told him. But 


‘sHte didn’t expect him to grow horns. With illus- 


trations in colour and black and white by 
Quentin Blake. 8/6 


Various Specs 


JANET McNEILL. Further absurd and fantas- 
tic adventures involving Specs McCann and his 
friend Curly. By the author of My Friend Specs 
McCann and Specs Fortissimo. With drawings 
12/6 


Midshipman Quinn 
Wins Through 


SHOWELL STYLES. When Midshipman 
Quinn, youngest of Nelson’s sea officers, was 
taken prisoner by the French he thought that he 
would escape somehow. But he didn’t expect to 
escape in the company of a French girl spy. 13/6 


Your Book 

of Flying 
D. M. DESOUTTER. This expert new book in 
the ‘Your Book’ series answers basic questions 
about flying in simple terms. With its clear, in- 
genious diagrams it is designed to give sound 
information and a background of accurate 


factual knowledge. With drawings by 
L, E. Bradford. 9/6 


Please write for a full list of Books for 
the Young to 24 Russell Square, WCr 
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‘Just what we have been waiting for.’ 


MARJORIE GENESE-— 
CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP, OXFORD 


Books that the just-beginning-to readers can 

read by themselves and enjoy. The first six books 
? Se . 

include two by the world-famous Dr. Seuss. 


The Cat in the Hat 

The Cat in the Hat Comes Back 
A Fly Went By 

A Big Ball of String 

Sam and the Firefly 

The Big Jump & Other Stories 


With Harvill. 8s 6d each 











NOVELS 


John Verney FEBRUARY’S ROAD 
Brilliant new up-to-the minute adventure story 
about the Callender family of Friday’s Tunnel 


fame. 10s 6d 


Gillian Avery TO TAME A SISTER 
A superb new Victorian adventure from the 
author of The Warden’s Niece, Trespassers at 


Charlcote, etc. 12s 6d 


Naomi Mitchison KARENSGAARD 
The story of a Danish farm from earliest times 
to the present day. 
“Brilliant and persuasive w viter.’ spHERE 
Illustrated 12s 6d 
Donald Suddaby 
CROWNED WITH WILD OLIVE 
‘Heroic, evocative tale of a boy’s journey through 


ie y+, °e > , q 
ancient Greece + NAOMI LEWIS—-OBSERVER 10s 6d 





GENERAL INTEREST 


Introduction to the 
House of Commons 


ROBERT RHODES JAMES 
‘Describes with simplicity the moods of the 
House of Commons and the complicated skein 
of its procedure. I wish I had had the good 
fortune to read it before now.’ 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON SMITH——-SUNDAY TIMES 


‘ , 
A gorgeous book.’ Nort streateenD 12s 6d 





PICTURE BOOKS 


Joan Walsh Anglund 
COWBOY AND HIS FRIEND 


An enchanting new story from the author of 
A Friend is Someone Who Likes You. 7s Gd 


Michael Bond 
PADDINGTON ABROAD 


Riotous foreign adventures for the ever popular 
bear from Kensington. 8s Gd 
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Happy Families 


In the days when large families were commoner 
than small, the dream-life of adolescents often 
focused on situations of splendid isolation: the 
pipe-dream of actually being able to hear your- 
self think found expression in the life of the 
lonely Princess with her Goblin, the little girl 
alone in The Secret Garden. Nowadays there is 
a contrary yearning for the companionable roar 
of a big, united, teasing, agreeable family. But 
more children’s books try to get this across than 
succeed. It needs not only the jollity of nick- 
names, shared games and a uniting loyalty to 
Mother, but some sense of different lives pro- 
ceeding at different rates, of the way individuals 
in a family can tear each other apart as well 
as propping each other up. 

All this batch of happy families tend to have 
certain things in common. The girls usually out- 
number the boys; the mothers are usually sen- 
sible, beloved and a trifle remote; and the 
authors often indulge their fantasy by giving the 
children most peculiar names. The current batch 
include February, Friday, Gail, Ginty, Minty, 
Giles, Crispian, Lawrence (for a girl), Mervyn, 
Dilly, Nita, Rufus and Rowan. 

The weirdest of all certainly come in 
February’s Road, by John Verney (Collins, 
10s. 6d.). There is a strong contemporary plot, 
concerning a new highway about to be driven 
through the family’s sleepy Sussex village; it is 
being put through with suspicious ease because 
one company, not without connections in local 
government, happens to own all the land along 
which the road will go.. The family’s efforts first 
delay the making of the road and then reveal 
the whole loathly conspiracy, and the book 
ends with the journalist father writing a book 
on Britain’s need for more and better roads— 
though he has the grace to blush when he tells 
them. It is refreshing to have such clear pointers 
to the real villains of the twentieth century—not 
smugglers or burglars, but company fiddlers— 
and it is only afterwards that one is left with 
the impression that important public projects 
ought, where possible, to inconvenience other 
people. 

My favourite of the bunch is Antonia Forest’s 
Peter’s Room (Faber, 15s.), in spite of its pre- 
occupation with the passion of young girls for 
ponies. This is about a family, and one friend, 
who start play-acting a long historical romance 
on the inspiration of the Brontés’ Gondal and 
Angria. The youngsters use the play-acting as 
stalking-horses for their own emotions—there is 
a touching scene when two people, too young 
to fall in love, make two characters fall in love 
in their place, as it were. The game, in a slightly 
sinister way, starts taking over and they drop it 
just before it becomes a seriously spooky ob- 
session. Any book about a family, the past and 
the Brontés inevitably invites comparison with 
Rachel Ferguson’s The Brontés Went to Wool- 





worth’s, and there is no denying that Peter's | 


Room lacks that kind of compelling creepiness 
—let alone the evil oppression of Rachel Fer- 
guson’s other spine-chiller, A Harp in Lowndes 


Square. But it also steers clear of any sloppiness, | 
which even the most fervent admirers of The | 


Brontés Went to Woolworth’s could not claim 
for it. Come to think of it, those girls had pretty 


odd names, too—they were named after lochs | 


in Scotland, Shiel and Katrine; except Deirdre, 
perhaps named after a bog. 

All-of-a-kind-family, by Sydney = Taylor 
(Blackie, 12s. 6d.), for younger children, is an 
agreeable episodic book about a Jewish New 
York family around 1912. Half the appeal for 
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St. Jerome and the Lion 


A delightful narrative poem illustrated through 
out in two colours by Jean Primrose—of a lion 
who lived with St. Jerome in ween 

s. 


NORMAN BATE 


Vulcan 


A book for very young people by the author 
of Who Built the Dam? The story of an old- 
fashioned engine is illustrated in two-colour 
line. 8s. 6d. 


REINHARD HERRMAN 


Jonah and the Whale 


The story of Jonah and the Whale, told in 
simple words and with full-colour illustrations 
on every page. 9s. 6d. 


MARGOT BENARY 


Dangerous Spring 


A fine novel for teenagers by the author of 
The Ark — set in Germany towards the end of 
the war. 13s. 6d. 


BARBARA SOFTLY 


Plain Jane 


A fine historical adventure story set at the time 
of the English Civil War. Illustrated by Shirley 
Hughes. 13s. 6d. 


J. STRANG MORRISON 
The Monach Light 


Three boys find mystery and excitement in a 
remote island in the Outer Hebrides. They 
stumble, by chance, on a secret radar station! 
Illustrated by Drake Brookshaw. 13s. 6d. 


E. C. SPYKMAN 
Terrible, Horrible Edie 


The funny, tender story of a little girl, who, 
snubbed by her brothers and sisters, finds ad- 
venture on her own during a summer holiday. 
Illustrated by Prudence Seward. 13s. 6d. 


ROBERT FERGUSON 


Fur Trader 


The story of Alexander Henry, one of the 
legendary figures of Canada — who had many 
excitingexperiences with the Indians. Illustrated 
by Douglas Sneyd. 13s. 6d. 


We will gladly send a full list of childrens’ gift 
books. Write to St. Martin’s Street, W.C.2. 
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JAMES 
REEVES 
Ragged Robin 


A wondertul collection 
of poems with beauti- 
ful colour illustrations. ‘. . . this should be a top 
favourite book. Jane Paton’s illustrations bring magic 
to every page.””—Noel Streatfeild. 

112 xX 8} in. 12s. 64. 








Topsy and Turvy, 
My Two Otters 
ERNEST NEAL 


The true story of how the author adopted two otters. 

. his observations on the cubs’ behaviour are more 
than mere frivolities. The book is well produced, and 
there are a number of excellent photographs.” —The 
Guardian. 10s. 6d. 





But Charlie Wasn't 
Listening 
TATIANA DROWNE 


“Nobody with the slightest taste 
for the lion dog of Peking could 
fail to be other than enchanted.” 
—Times Educational Supplement. 
Colour pictures on every page. 
108 in. 9s. 








Beginning with Mrs McBee 
+ CECIL MAIDEN 


> A wonderfully imaginative book 
with gay illustrations by Hilary 
Knight, who draws the famous 
Eloise. “. . . absolutely delicious 
as regards both story and illustra- 
tions.”” Books of the Month. 
93 X 7} in. 8s. 





Myra Berry Brown Books 
FIRST NIGHT AWAY FROM HOME 
WE’RE HAVING A PARTY TONIGHT 


The first two titles in an attractive new series of picture 
books with simple stories for the very youngest readers. 
Each tells the story of a big event in the life of a small 
boy or girl. Two-colour pictures on every page. 

73x 8 in. each 9s. 6d. 





The Pony Club Book 


NUMBER 12 


Edited by Alan Delgado. 
Published for the British Horse 
Society. 

“A wonderful book. nog 
value for = 

Scottish Field 
82 6} in. 





15s. Od. 


HEINEMANN 








American readers presumably consists in the 
antique detail—‘you could buy a lot of candy 
for two cents’—but it is coherent enough to 
make an impression on those to whom the 

Americanism is as foreign as the Jewishness. 
These first three are good enough for grown- 
ups to get through without pain: the next three, 
space-fillers for ten-year-olds, are really better 
for their proper audience. Five Pairs of Hands, 
by Barbara Goolden (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.), is a 
slightiy smug tale of a conflict between vicarage 
children and a young lout: as the lout is led 
off to the reformatory at the end they even 
have the effrontery to forgive him. Showell 
Styles’s The Shop in the Mountain (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.), equally unremarkable psychologically, 
has some good stuff about climbing in the Welsh 
mountains, the children’s widowed mother being 
united to a new husband as she bandages his 
bleeding head where he lies trapped in a cleft. 
Ginger Pye, by Eleanor Estes (Bodley Head, 
13s. 6d.), another American book, is all about 
a lost puppy’ it is the kind of book which in- 
vites the adjective charming, and is also set 
long ago. It has, as well as excellent black-and- 
white illustrations, a baby who gains status be- 
cause, though only three, he is an uncle. One 
is left wondering why so many current American 
children’s books should be set in the olden days. 
KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Little Pitchers 


Very young children confound Gestalt psy- 
chologists in their approach to books. They are 
less interested in the story as a whole than in 
the pages and the pictures, even more the details 
in the pictures, which make up the whole. It is 
only as the. child gets older, say, from five to 
six, that he becomes gradually more interested 
in what happens throughout the book as opposed 
to what is happening on a specific page. The 
very young have little sense of continuity in a 
story, and often the most successful book for 
them is a series of incidents tied together by 
the simplest of tales. 

For five- to six-year-olds, the Beginner Books 
(Collins and Harvill, 8s. 6d. each), designed for 
the child to read itself (each book has a 
vocabulary of about 200 words), are a very good 
import from America. They are unusual in that 
they appear to cater for character. For the hip 
kid, P. D. Eastman’s Sam and the Firefly: 

And did those cars go 

They went Bash 

They went Smash. 

Gus did words 

That made the cars Crash 
—and for the gentler child, Marion Holland's 
A Big Ball of String: 

I had a little string 

It was no good at all, 

I went to look for more string 

To make a string ball. 
There are accordingly hip and gentle pictures in 
gay colours and clear lines. Parents must be care- 
ful not to be tempted to show their own talents 
for reading aloud this excellent doggerel. 

There are few books designed for the very young 
indeed. Of these, Gwyneth Mamlok’s Magic 
Carpet to Nursery Rhyme Land and Animal 
Rhyme Land (Odhams, 5s.) are the best. These 
are the well-known nursery rhymes with pictures 
of wide-eyed Wee Willie Winkies, Miss Muffets 
and pyjamaed children looking at stars. They 
have just the slightest hint of Midwich Cuckoo 
children which might disturb the parent but will 
enchant the child. They are doing and wear- 
ing recognisable things which a two- to three- 
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MRS PANKHURST 


JOSEPHINE KAMM traces the life of Emmeline 
Pankhurst and her fight for women’s right to vote. 


& lustrated by Faith Jaques. (12 yrs upwards) 12s 6d 





RISHI RETURNS 


TAYA ZINKIN’S sequel to her highly praised 
Rishi, the story of an English boy in India. (12 years 
upwards). //lustrated by D. G. Valentine. 12s 6d 


: THE 
FANTASTIC 
BROTHER 


RENE GUILLOT'S superb tale of buccaneering 





s in the time of Louis XIV. (12 years upwards) 


Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 12s 6d 





ST GEORGE & THE DRAGON 


DIANA JOHN. A gay, colourful version of the 
traditional mummers’ play. (10 yrs upwards) 12s 6d 





THE SECRET LANGUAGE 


URSULA NORDSTROM'S warm, sometimes 
tear-drenched, astonishingly real story of Victoria’s 
introduction to boarding school. (7 to 10 years) 
lilustrated by Mary Chalmers. 10s 6d 


SAMSON'S BREAKFAST 


SYLVIA MAKOWER. A picture-book in soft, 
appealing colour about a truant tiger. (3 to 6 years) 
8s 6d 










STOCKING FILLER par 
excellence. Kenneth Grah- 
ame’s immortal The Wind 
in the Willows, now in 
3s 6d 


paperback, 
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Beowulf by Rosemary Sutcliff, illus- 
trated by Charles Keeping. A dramatic 
retelling of the Anglo-Saxon epic con- 
cerning Beowulf’s three great battles: 
with the monster Grendel, the Sea- 
Woman and the Fire-Drake. 10s 6d 


Xenophon’s Adventure by Geoffrey 
Household, illustrated by Bernard 
Blatch. Retold trom the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, this is the story of the Greek 
mercenary army that supported Cyrus 
the Great in his attempt on the Persian 
throne. 138 6d 


Tom Tiddler’s Ground is an anthology 
of English poetry chosen and annotated 
for children by Walter de la Mare, now 
issued in a redesigned edition, with 
line decorations by Margery Gill. 18s 


The Children’s Song Book contains 
over seventy songs, carols, games and 
nursery rhymes for children to sing, 
and for parents to sing and play to them, 
collected and arranged by Elizabeth 
Poston. Susan Einzig’s drawings are in 
a second colour throughout. 30s 


Ginger Pye by Eleanor Estes, illustrated 
by Margery Gill. The mysterious 
adventures which befall an ordinary 
American family after the arrival of 
their new puppy, Ginger. Winner of 
the Newbery Medal. 13s 6d 


A for the Ark is an unusual alphabet 
book about the animals Noah took with 
him into the Ark, written and illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin, with a colour 
drawing on every page. tos 6d 


The Tale of the Turnip by Anita 
Hewett, illustrated by Margery Gill. A 
charming folk-tale about a turnip that 
grew so large that it took three people, 
a cat and a mouse to pull it out of the 
ground, gs 6d 


Children’s Book Show A Publishers’ 
Association exhibition of over 3,000 
books to be held at R.B.A. Galleries, 
6} Suffolk Street, S.W.1, December 5- 
16. 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


NOVEMBER 


10, 
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year-old enjoys more than fantasy. The succés 
fou amongst children shown this batch was 
Topsy and Tim’s Friday Book, by Jean and 
Gareth Adamson (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), in 
which Mummy ironed, Mummy went shopping 
with the children and Mummy wearing an apron 
cooked lunch—all in splendid stark colours and 
wearing a delighted smile which gives these 
menial tasks almost an ad-man attraction. 

Three for the family rather than for a specific 
age-group: The Real Mother Goose (Collins, 
15s.) is an anthology with not very impres- 
sive illustrations, but so many nursery rhymes 
that it is good value. Ragged Robin (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) is a mildly enchanting collection of 
poems by James Reeves in alphabetical form 
—a book for parent and child to read together 
(some of the poems would appeal more to John 
Betjeman and Alan Melville than to ordinary 
children). This is Venice, by M. Sasek (W. H. 
Allen, 15s.), is informative, has excellent illus- 
trations and is perhaps the best-produced book 
of any here reviewed. It may, however, lead 
to insistent demands to be taken to Venice next 
summer. 

For the mother who believes her child can be 
made more polite, considerate and in general a 
sweeter member of the family there are Annie 
M. G. Schmidt’s two Mick and Mandy books 
(Odhams, 5s. each). Mick and Mandy are not 
perfect children (‘most of the time Mandy was a 
very nice little girl but sometimes she lost her 
temper’), but one feels that their relationship with 
Mummy is so understanding (most of the little 
difficulties end with Mummy giving them some- 
thing specially nice to eat) that they come near to 
exemplariness. I doubt if these stories will reform 
a bad child, but they will be enjoyed by en- 
thusiastic mothers and the sort of child who has 
done Helpful Things and Good Deeds from an 
early age. 

Madeline and the Gypsies, by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans (André Deutsch, 15s.), is written in a 
rhythm children usually like— 

In an old House in Paris that was covered with 
Vines, 

Lived Twelve Little Girls in Two Straight Lines. 

In two straight lines they broke their bread 

And brushed their teeth and went to bed. 


It is a story of adventure: a little girl is left | 


behind at a school outing and joins the Gypsies 
travelling around France in a circus before re- 
turning safely, of course, to school. It has that 


slightly schizophrenic pleasure of Madeline-who- | 


is-a-child-at-school also becoming Madeline- 











the-daring-circus-performer which a five- to six- | 


year-old is beginning to enjoy. 


Something for You and Something for Me, | 


by M. Watts (Abelard-Schuman, 12s. 6d.), is the 


story of a small boy whose delight is swop- | 


ping things—it’s made unusual by lively illus- 
trations spread over the pages. It is more for 


the child who likes highly-coloured sketches than | 


for the one fascinated by detail, who would 
prefer Karline’s Duck (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.), a story 
of a rag-and-bone woman and her pet duck, 
its pages littered with amusing Searle-type draw- 
ings of people, houses, dustbins and, of course, 
Karline’s duck. Author, Tilde Michels. 

Finally a cautionary tale, Samson’s Break- 
fast, by Sylvia Makower (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 
If you by chance should meet a real tiger wan- 
dering along the street (and the tiger in this 
book is very real) do not faint or run away. Just 
understand him (psychiatry is spreading to 
tigers), remove your hair-ribbon, tie it around his 
neck and lead him back to the Zoo and break- 
fast. And Good Luck. 


KAY SHERIDAN FOSTER | 








Christmas 
Books 


For the King 


RONALD WELCH 
Neil Carey grows to manhood 
while fighting on the side of the 
King in the Civil War; the great 
battles are vividly and memorably 
described. Illustrated by William 
Stobbs. 12s 6d net 


Hans Andersen's 
Fairy Tales 


TRANSLATED BY L. W. KINGSLAND 
An excellent new translation in 
the Oxford Illustrated Classics 
series of thirty-two of the 
best-loved stories. The charming 
illustrations include eight plates 
in colour. Illustrated by Ernest 
Shepard. 15s net 


Looking for Orlando 


FRANCES WILLIAMS BROWIN 
Visiting Pennsylvania in 1851, 
Sam Chase takes the side of the 
slaves — after he meets Orlando 
hiding in a ditch and hears about 
the Underground Railroad. Illus- 
trated by Victor G. Ambrus. 

10s 6d net 


Tales from the 
Arabian Nights 


Also in the Oxford Illustrated 
Classics series, this new edition 
has been superbly illustrated by 
Brian Wildsmith. The fourteen 
double-spreads in rich colour cap- 
ture completely the magic of the 
stories. 15s net 


Books for Children and Young People 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Cesky 


The Saracen Steed 


ARTHUR ANTHONY GLADD Hugh was tending 
the family holding in Aquitaine, when from the 
forest stepped a magnificent Saracen horse. This 
horse heralded the Saracen armies that invaded 
France in 732. Here is the story of how Hugh 
tamed the Saracen steed and helped in the cath- 
paign that culminated in the battle of Tours. This 
gripping book is brilliantly illustrated with line 
drawings by William Stobbs. 12s 6d 


The Last Horizon 


REGINALD MADDOCK This is the story of 
Johnny Strong Arm, the little yellow Bushman who 
led his people in their unsuccessful struggle against 
the Boers. When the white men prevailed through 
their superior resources, Johnny led the Bushmen 
to a new home in the Kalahari Desert, where they 
remain to this day—the remnant of one of the 
oldest nations in the world. 24 line drawings by 
Douglas Relf. November 16 12s 6d 


Bramble Fortress 


PETER KNIGHT A magnificent story set in the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars by the author of 
The Gold of the Snow Geese. The scene shifts from 
England to France, then back again, always with 
the suspense mounting and the background as 
authentic as it is vivid. 14 line drawings by E. Boye 


Uden. 
Mayfair Library 10s 6d 


The Curtain Rises 
A Story of the Theatre 


W. MACQUEEN-POPE This superbly produced 
volume is a comprehensive survey of the English 
theatre from its very beginning up to the present 
day. Besides being a masterly work of reference 
which every keen playgoer will wish to keep handy 
and consult at leisure, it has also been written in 
such a compelling and vivid style that it will be read 
straight through with pleasure. Abundantly illus- 
trated with many prints, drawings and photo- 
graphs. 25s 


Nelson’s Practical Books 
each 7s 6d 


This is a new series designed to help young people 
to understand worthwhile hobbies that could 
become exciting careers and professions. 


The Young Archaeologist Leonard Woolley 
The Young Writer Geoffrey Trease 
The Young Chemist E. Sherwood Taylor 
The Young Musician Percy M.°Young 


Coming November 16 








Nelson 











Here Be 


‘Tue Child who Reads is the Child who Leads.’ 
This sign, displayed in my local bookshop, con- 
jures up such atrocious visions of planned, 
crammed programmes of reading to Get Ahead 
from the age of six that one is tempted to con- 
sign the nursery bookshelves to the flames and 
turn the children out to a useless but enjoyable 
contemplation of falling autumn leaves. None 
of the books I shall mention here, luckily, 
could be turned to any use but pleasure; may 
they help children to escape as best they can 
from the limitations of their condition, the am- 
bitions and tyranny (conscious or not) of parent 
and schoolmaster. Poetry, fantasy, broomstick 
excursions and all the tales of talking animals 
and happy orphans offer a wonderful release 
from the unavoidable miseries of childhood, 
and by enlarging the scope of the child’s 
imagination enhance its other joys. 

First, then, a pile of fairy-stories and fables. 
There is a gorgeous Tales from the Arabian 
Nights (O.U.P., 15s.) with pantomime coloured 
pictures; you can sense the story-teller’s delight 
in his own inventions and his reluctance to 
finish unwinding his tale. The Indian Tales and 
Legends, retold by J. E. B. Gray (O.U.P., 15s.), 
are stodgier and less suitable for children. In 
this same series is a volume of Hans Andersen, 
newly translated by L. W. Kingsland and illus- 
trated by Ernest Shepard, which is the nicest 
I have seen. It’s amazing how many of the best 
stories have morbid or sentimental themes; and 
yet the fantasy is kept so light by the fresh, 
quick, matter-of-fact tone that the reader is held 
in attentive delight and not allowed to sink into 
mere maudlin wallowing. 

More grandiose volumes are the Tales from 
Russia and Tales from Japan, retold by Shirley 
Goulden in W. H. Allen’s Super Splendour 
Books Series (21s. each); the stories are quite 
pleasantly told and the illustrations very large 
and colourful, but both are lacking in real live- 
liness and impact. They struck me as the sort of 
books that would be kept behind glass doors. 

There is a well-produced volume of AZsop’s 
Fables, robustly retold by James Reeves and 
with suitably bold and simple illustrations by 
Maurice Wilson (Blackie, 15s.). I think children 
go on enjoying these because it pleases them to 
imagine animals misbehaving in the same way 
as themselves; they like the easily perceived 
motives, the tricks and cleverness (Fox is always 
the favourite) and mercifully do not take the 
depressed morals too seriously. 

There are endless hours of imaginative free- 
dom for any child who has begun to follow the 
dance of words as well as their talk in a re- 
issue of Walter de la Mare’s Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground (Bodley Head, 18s.). This is one of 
the best anthologies ever made, and adults, too, 
can enjoy it for the skill with which de la Mare 
has selected poems which will lure children with 
the two most easily enjoyed qualities of poetry 
—clear patterns of rhythm and precise visual 
imagery—whilst ranging about amongst a very 
wide variety of emotions and events. Perhaps 
this is the best way for children to begin to 
learn about adult experience. Margery Gill’s 
black-and-white decorations are an added delight. 

If you want strictly contemporary, hard- 
boiled fantasy, here are four decent books for 
the twelve-year-old group. The Boy who 
Sprouted Antlers, by John Yeoman, illustrated 
by Quentin Blake (Faber, 8s. 6d.), is a decorous 
account of strange happenings in the Burrow 
Road Primary (Mixed) School; its charm lies in 
the deadpan style, nicely realistic setting and 
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Dragons 


drawings full of movement. Muriel Hooper’s The 
Genie in the Marmite Pot (Faber, 13s. 6d.) jg 
funny in the same way, combining humdrum 
background with preposterous events, though the 
crushing ridicule heaped on Daddy may not be 
appreciated in all quarters. Barbara Freeman's 
Two-Thumb Thomas (Faber, 13s. 6d.) is an en- 
chanting story of a small boy educated by a 
school cat, and of how he is readopted into the 
human race; the text here is much superior to 
the author’s drawings. George Selden’s The 
Cricket in Times Square (Dent, 12s. 6d.) is very 
good and very American (the publishers kindly 
give a small glossary); Garth Williams has pro- 
vided outstanding illustrations for this tale of a 
Connecticut cricket who finds himself trans- 
ported in a picnic basket to central Manhattan, 
where he makes friends with Mario, a news- 
stand boy, Tucker, a mouse, and Harry, a cat, 
and is installed in a Chinese cricket cage to rise 
to fame as a musician. 


Finally, J. B. Priestley’s The Thirty-First of 
June (Heineman: 15s.), in a class by itself 
(children from tweive to ninety, you know). It 
is an energetic romp in which Arthurian damsels 
and magicians become inextricably entangled 
with a smart twentieth-century advertising agency. 


Priestley is thus enabled to tilt ferociously at * 
the declining vigour, sanity and pleasures of our ~ 


age; but even when he is flailing about most 
angrily he cannot resist the humanity of his 
own creations; even Dimmock, the top executive 
turned dragon who proposes to run conducted 
tours through time to Camelot, is lovingly de- 


picted. CLAIRE TOMALIN 








Junior 


PEARS 


Encyclopaedia 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


Aircraft, Arts, Astronomy, 





Cars, Coins, English Language, 
Famous People, Fishing, 
Geography, History, Mathematics, 
Music, Natural History, 
Radio, Rockets, Science, 
Ships, Sport, Stamps, 


Television, Trains. 


600 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, 15/- 








PELHAM BOOKS 
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Reading with Mother Series 

‘Will delight small children whether they can 
read for themselves or have to be read to.’— 
BBC Scottish Children’s Hour. ‘Just right for the 
youngster who is learning to read.’— tvening 
New Madame Mary-Mary, Another Teddy 
Robinson, Lisbeth, When Felicity Was Small, 
Don and Dizzy, More About Jonathan, etc. 

5/- each 


New Adventures of Galldora 


MODWENA SEDGWICK 
Galldora, the popular rag doll known to 
thousands of children who listen to BBC 
Children’s Hour, is back in a new series of 
adventures. Writing of the author’s previous book 
Margery Fisher of Housewife says: ‘I really 

don’t see any child resisting Galldora.’ 
Illustrated 7/6 


The Bird that Flew 
into the Sea 


CLAUDE AVELINE 


This is a collection of nonsense stories of rare 
and irresistible charm by an author well-known 
in the adult literary field. ‘Bound to give as much 
joy to the mother who reads it aloud as to the 
children who listen to it.—Maura Laverty in a 
broadcast. lilustrated in two colours. 10/6 


FOR OLDER GIRLS & BOYS 
The ‘We Go’ Series 


‘The competent and widely read We Go series.’ 





—I:mes Lit. Suppi. We Go to Greece, We Go to | t 
Germany, We Go to Southern France, We Go | Makes his story of a blood feud and a sea 


9/6 each | 


to Scotland, We Go to Paris, ete. 


The ‘He Went With’ Series 


In each title a boy accompanies a famous 
adventurer on his exploits. 

He Went With Franklin, He Went With Nelson, 
He Went With Marco Polo, He Went With 
Drake, He Went With Champlain. 9/6 each 


Archaeology for Young People . 
W. A. SMALLCOMBE 


An interesting and practical account of the 
science of archaeology for beginners, with special 
emphasis on field-work. There are many do’s and 
don'ts to help the enthusiast to preserve and 
record his finds. Illustrated 10/6 


Fishing for Boys 

J. H. ELLIOTT 

A really helpful and practical guide to coarse 

shing. The author covers equipment, appearance, 

and habits of fresh-water fish, rules and proce- 
dures to be observed when angling, etc. 

Illustrated 12/6 


——HARRAP 
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Halidom Days 


HIsTorIcAL fiction for children becomes more 
respectable season by season. The dialogue is less 
cumbersome and there is less exploitation of 
famous incidents of the ‘I was Raleigh’s cloak- 
bearer’ genre. There is also a much higher 
standard of accuracy and documentation. Often 
notes on sources, chronological tables and 
bibliographies are included, without upsetting 
the balance between education and entertain- 
ment. Few writers, however, seem able to in- 
volve their readers in a story so that it becomes 
important and not merely a bare chronicle or 
period diversion. 

Such derogatory terms are usually inapplicable 
to Rosemary Sutcliff’s novels. In Dawn Wind 
(Oxford, 12s. 6d.) she tells a complex story 
clearly and memorably. Owain is a Briton who 
fought at the battle of Aque Sulis, where the 
Saxons won an overwhelming victory. With 
Regina, a gir] found in the ruins of a once- 
flourishing city, he sets off into Saxon country 
hoping to reach Gaul. Regina falls ill, and in 
order to ensure food for her, Owain sells him- 
self into thraldom. The book traces his gradual 
recognition of Saxons as people, not merely 
enemies, and his sense of bondage to the Saxon 
family, not because of his slavery, but because 
of their dependence on him. The unselfish de- 
votion of the hero may seem more romantic than 
realistic, but on the whole this novel presents an 
unsimplified view of life. Death and brutality are 
not glossed over; events are not sentimentalised. 
One climax of the novel is the coming of 
Augustine and the possibility of some kind of 
unity between Briton and Saxon who share a 
faith. Yet Owain says in disillusion, ‘I thought 
. . . that something wonderful was happening. 
And all the while it was no more than a piece 
of statecraft being played out,’ and can only 
hope that the two are not incompatible. My only 
quarrel with this very good book is with the 
illustrations—so many tortured eyes in haunted 
faces seem unnecessary. 

The Greenland Farers, by Alan Boucher (Con- 
stable, 12s. 6d.), is about eleventh-century Green- 
land and children may be put off by such a 
remote setting and by names like Bjarni and 
Snorri. I hope not, because Dr. Boucher ob- 
viously knows a great deal about this period and 


voyage exciting. He is particularly good at 
evoking a time when Christianity had only a 
tentative hold and fate and witchcraft were still 
powerful. The translations from Icelandic runes 
and poetry are impressive. This is a sequel, and 
perhaps the abrupt and inconclusive ending 
means that there will be a continuation. It seems a 
pity, though, to make novels quite so inter- 
dependent. 

The Elizabethan Age is hardly uncharted 
ground and it sometimes seems that the entire 
child population must have been carrying secret 
messages, intercepting spies and, of course, act- 
ing. Both A Cry of Players, by Margaret Jowett 
(Oxford, 12s. 6d.), and The Queen’s Tumbler, 
by Hilda Cumings Price (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.), 
deal with child actors. The first is about Harry 
Lulworth, who, after a long journey in search 
of his actor father, meets Edward Alleyn and 
acts in his company. He is ambitious and finally 
leaves Alleyn, not without misgivings, to play 
Juliet in the first performance of Shakespeare’s 
play. Though both dialogue and narrative are 
stiff at first—Harry is too precocious and the 
journey is skimmed over—the story gains momen- 
tum once he is established as an actor. Miss 
Jowett is interesting on the formation of com- 
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MARGERY FISHER’S 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL 
OF MODERN FICTION FOR 
CHILDREN 


... intent upon reading 25/- 
Illustrated. 

Over 1,400 titles discussed and described. 
‘Unpedantic, sensible, wedded to no 
psychological theories, her book is one of 
great importance on the subject of children’s 
reading and will be referred to for information 
and comment for many, many years to come. 
It is noteworthy not only for its commentary 
but also for its excellent reading lists which 
will be invaluable to parents, librarians and 
teachers.” Books and Bookmen 





AN EXCITING EVENT 
The Jet Beads 8/6 


Henry Treece 
The famous historical novelist’s first story 
about children of today. ‘Mr Treece gives his 
younger readers food for thought in . . . this 
unusually attractive story.’ 

Teachers World 
Illustrated by Sillince 
Ages 8-11 








‘CONGRATULATIONS TO ALL 
CONCERNED’ 


The Scarlet Pimpernel 


Baroness Orcezy 


12/6 


‘One of the most beautiful examples of book 
production that I have seen for a very long 
time. The type is well chosen, each page is 
tempting to read, the paper is white and the 
illustrations catch the atmosphere of what is 
still a magificent story. Congratulations to all 
concerned in the planning and production of 
this delightful book.’ John O’London’s 
Illustrated by Richard Kennedy 
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panies and the relations between actors and the 
Privy Council, and the drawings supplement the 
text well. In The Queen’s Tumbler the hero runs 
away from school and joins a company as 
tumbler and odd-job boy. Again the historical 
background is interesting, but too much of the 
story is concerned with an unconvincing intrigue 
involving Mary, Queen of Scots, disappointed 
courtiers, invisible ink and meetings by moon- 
light. We have been here before. 

Hannibal’s journey over the Alps is another 
subject on which two books have recently ap- 
peared. In The White Wall (Brockhampton, 
10s. 6d.) Eric Houghton explains that he could 
not include all the historical events, and it thus 
seems odd that the bulk of this rather slight 
book deals with a fictional adventure about a 
traitor who stole an important map. The incom+ 
patibility of soldiery and medicine is quite well 
treated, but otherwise the narrative seldom 
comes to life. Hans Baumann’s I Marched with 
Hannibal (Oxford, 12s. 6d.) is a much more vivid 
and tightly written book which traces Mannibal’s 
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march in detail, following Livy closely. the 
story is told by a boy rescued from the ruins 
of Saguntum by an elephant and his driver and 
adopted by the army as a mahout, and a major 
theme is the boy’s changing attitude to Hannibal 
Suspicion is followed by admiration (not only 
for his powers of leadership but also for his 
unexpected clemency), but superseded by hatred 
for his ruthlessness. It is an inconsistent picture 
which we are given, which is probably more 
accurate than a simpler one, and in the last 
analysis the verdict is hostile: ‘Later generations 
must see what such a man is like—perhaps then 
when another man of his kind appears among 
them, they will not follow him blindly Herr 
Baumann’s nationality is here perhaps signifi- 
cant. It is mot easy to build up such a complex 
study in a book for children, and here too much 
is left until too near the end, so that the boy’s 
volte-face lacks complete conviction. I also found 
the boy’s almost mystic self-identification with 
his elephant uncomfortably intense. This remains, 
however, an impressive and unusual book. 
ROSEMARY LEE 


Gringo and his Brothers 


IWampu. By Hanns Radau. (Abelard-Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 

Master of the Elephants. By René Guillot. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

The Young Traveller in China Today. By James Bertram. (Phoenix, 11s. 6d.) 
The Navajo. By Sonia Bleeker. (Dobson, 8s. 6d.) 

The Fifth Whecl. By Moshe Shamir. (Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) 


THE modern Western European conscience at its 
most noble can best be observed in a children’s 
bookshop. There the liberal parent stands, turn- 
ing over the pages of a charming book about 
the devoted friendship of a white boy for a 
black one: if only, he agonises, my parents had 
given me books like this! I might have been 
spared a lifelong self-consciousness at the sight 
of a negro, have accepted him as my brother 
without that permanent slight hesitation! His 
children, he swears, shall accept without hesita- 
tion of any kind at all, and as. he takes the 
charming book to be wrapped he moves with 
the confidence of a man who knows he is helping 
to build a better world. 

Of the large number of books (ostensibly for 
children) aimed at such a parent, //lampu is a 
splendid example. It is about a Bolivian Indian 
and his white llama. The boy’s life is saved by 
a gringo doctor, he goes to Copacabana for the 


festival, he shoots a jaguar: but the climax of 
the book is when he is led by an old gringo to-a 
sort of Andean Eden, where animals of all kinds 
graze. All that was best in colonialism is here 
transformed into a single-handed Peace Corps: 
fulfilling his side of the relationship, the Indian 
boy offers a return to innocence. J/lampu is per- 
fectly suitable for imaginative children as well 
as adults, being a scrupulously unpatronising ac- 
count of Bolivian Indian life, with most attrac- 
tive drawings by Heiner Rothfuchs. 

Master of the Elephants is set in the Upper 
Ivory Coast, where the Lobi tribe lives. Fofana; 
a mysterious and powerful Lobi boy, makes 
friends with Jean-Luc, a French boy whose 
father runs a plantation. Fofana’s innocence is 
primal, he can communicate with the jungle 
animals, and it becomes his duty, as the new 
master of the elephants, to persuade these eco- 
nomically and religiously significant animals to 
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cross the Volta and pass through the Lobj 
lands: otherwise they will go through the lands 
of the trans-Vogltan tribes. In the performance 
of this literal and symbolical duty, Fofana takes 
Jean-Luc with him: the initiation of the French 
boy into the language of the elephants jg 
superbly told by M. René Guillot, and another 
example cf the gringo being granted innocence 
as a result of helping his primitive brother: 
Jean-Luc has saved Fofana from the iron 
masters at the beginning of the book. Strongly 
recommended 


The Young Traveller in China Today has such 
an ill-managed plot that at times one is distracted 
from the interesting things it has to say about 
Mao’s China. Alan Kennedy, who has just left 
school, is searching for his sister, who dis 
appeared as a baby during the advance of the 
Communists. With an uncle’s help he finds her, 
and at once goes to spend four months with the 
Chengtu Volunteers, building a dam for a back: 
ward village. Mr. Bertram makes his hero easily 
bored with ideological argument and there are 
a great many questions begged here which an 
ordinarily intelligent schoolboy will find irritat- 
ing. However, the glimpse of modern Chinese 
youth is rewarding, and the quick scampet 
through the great cities makes one want to go 
East, young man 


it there 1s uneasiness in Mr. Bertram’s account 
of the Chinese situation, there is a frank adé 
mission of colonial guilt in Miss Bleeker’s stor 
of The Navajo. Slim Runner has tuberculosi 
and is cured by the white doctors (the theme i 
obsessional in this type of book) so that he ca 
be a sand-painter. But after the simple accoun 
of Navajo life comes an appendix with the brie 
history of what the United States did to the tribe, 
and if I was Slim Runner I think I'd get off the 
reservation: no one can really be trusted. Only 
Americans write so freely and openly about their 
colonial shame, it should be noted. And, of 
course, there was a lot of American pressure 
behind the formation of the great liberal anti- 
colony: Israel. The Fifth Wheel is about the 
odd-job boy on a kibbutz who has to fetch a 
tractor from Haifa and the misfortunes which 
befall him on the way. Since this is a Jewish 
book, the jokes are sometimes very funny, and 
there is a truck-driving Bible-quiz contestant 
who cries out to be played on the screen by an 
Israeli Fernandel. The kibbutzniks sound slightly 
like public-schoolboys at times, but mirth 

generally abounds. 
JULIAN MITCHELL 
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information. 


Animals of the Wild 


MARCELLE VERITE 


This most beautiful book takes us 
into the very homes of the wild 
creatures of this and other countries 
and introduces us to many of their 
wonderful secret ways. It is a book 


give endless pleasure as well as much I. 


colour and line. 


Children 


ANNE DE VRIES 


which is as fascinating to read as it 
is delightful to look at and it will 


The Good Shepherd 
186 illustrations in 


17s 6d = =3. ~The Prodigal Son 


Bible Stories for 


A charming series of little books in 
which are told some of the best loved 
stories of the New Testament. IIlus- 
trated on every page in colour. 


2s 6d each 


2. The Child in the Manger 


In the Path of Jesus 
FRED AND MARGARET HUG 


In simple text accompanied by 
strikingly beautiful illustrations this 
handsome book tells the Gospel 
Story for young children. Every page 
is illustrated with colour drawings. 


18s 
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GIRL WITH A LANTERN 


s When your friends abroad are readers of the Man- 

Elisabeth Kyle chester Guardian Weekly, their minds keep in step 

with yours. Every week they see the world with the 

Grize! Hume, daughter of Sir Patrick Hume, helps her father to same —— borage your Rens 
“i : . current affairs. Which is why a subscription e 

escape to Holland. William and Mary return his Scottish estates Manchester Guardian Weekly is more than a Christ- 


to him when they succeed to the English Throne. 


12s, 6d. 


n- , GIVE THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


THE CAVE IN THE GLIFF 


Kathleen Mackenzie 


An exceedingly exciting mystery story involving two teenage , 
sisters on holiday in France. 
12s. 6d. r 


THE VIGARAGE CHILDREN = 


SPECIAL AIR EDITION 


from one lively mind 
od to another 


masgift—itisa bond between you for the year to come, 


“TI 
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Lorna Hill YEARLY RATES ee 
An amusingly told story by Lorna Hill who, temporarily leaving Europe, Middle East, North Africa 51s Od 
the world of ballet, has drawn on her own experiences as the § United States, Canada, South America 59s 8d 
wife of a country vicar. { West Africa, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Malaya 59s 8d 
12s. 6d. Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan 68s 4d 


All illustrated 


BY SURFACE MAIL TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 28s 0d 
A greeting card will be sent with the first copy if requested 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CIRCULATION MANAGER, MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, MANCHESTER 2 
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Grundig make tape recorder history! 


Unbeatable, unbelievable value! 


THE NEW . GRUNDIG ] i K 14. Now, from the largest manufacturers 


of tape recorders in the world comes 
an entirely new tape recorder. It’s the 
model you’ve always wanted . . . the 
quality you’ve always demanded—at a 
price you’ve never dreamed would be 
possible . . . It’s the new Grundig 
TK 14. Value, value, value all the way! 


Keep the sounds you 


choose for a whole life time 
What fun your family can have with a 
TK 14! You can record some happy 
occasion now—and enjoy listening to 
it years later. You can tape a selection 
of your favourite music for family 
entertainment and your own private 
enjoyment. You can use the TK 14 to 
improve singing or public speaking, to 
help play an instrument better, or 
learn a part in a play. The happy thing 
is, too, that any recordings you do not 
want to keep can be erased and the 
tape used over and over again. 





Piano key operation— 
simplicity itself 


GET THE MOST OUT OF Although all Grundig models are 


famed for their simplicity of operation, 


TAPE RECORDING—GET A GRUNDIG THK 148 oe oon othe TK 14. The 


piano-type keys respond instantly to a 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. finger touch 


Advertising & Showrooms: 99/44 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 Trade enquiries 10: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 


Go along to your local Grundig 
Approved Dealer today. Let him 
demonstrate the TK 14. Hear and see 
for yourself what a superb buy it is and 
just how much fun you and your 
family will get from it. 


Splendidly easy 

hire purchase arrangements 
Your Grundig Approved Dealer will 
also be able to tell you about the easy 
H.P. arrangements for the TK 14. In 
most cases you will, if you want, be 
able to take the TK 14 home with you. 


Free leaflets, full details 

If you would like to examine details of 
the TK 14 at your leisure, fill in and 
post this coupon for a free, colourful 
leaflet telling you all you want to know. 


POST TODAY 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Please send me my free-copy of the TK14 

i Leaflet 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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Whither the American Economy? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


‘WHat is happening to the 
American economy’ is the title 
of a fascinating study by an 
Oxford economist, Mr. C. W. 
McMahon, who spent seven 
years of his life in the Treasury, 
first in Whitehall, then in 
Washington. It appears in the 
November issue of the West- 
minster Bank Review and it 
comes at an opportune time, not only because 
we are all hoping that a strong American 
economy will rescue our export trade, but be- 
cause some controversy has been roused lately 
by professional investors drawing funds out of 
Wall Street for re-investment in this country. 
The fact that Wall Street is at an all-time ‘high’ 
while Throgmorton Street is bumping along the 
bottom is exciting not a few shrewd operators. 

But I must first explain what is happening to 
the American economy at the moment. It is 
making a fast recovery, widespread throughout 
the country, with a marked absence of price in- 
creases, even in the steel industry where wages 
have been raised under the 1960 agreement. The 
low point of the past recession was seen in the 
first three months of this year and by the third 
quarter industrial production and personal in- 
comes had reached new record levels. By the 
end of the year the gross national product 
should be at an annual level of $540,000 million 
against $501,000 million at the beginning—a rise 
of 7.7 per cent. As the labour force~has been 
expanding unemployment has remained stub- 
bornly high—just under 7 per cent. Mr. 
McMahon rightly attributes this sharp recovery 
to the change of administration. The Democrats 
were committed to anti-recession measures and 
they took the right steps. Unemployment bene- 
fits were extended, government expenditures on 
goods and services and on subsidies were raised 
substantially, credit was eased and focal spend- 
ing on roads, schools and housing was stepped 
up. And the increase of $3,500 million in defence 
spending (unbalancing the budget to that extent) 
gave the final spurt to the recovery. The sales 
of motor-cars have bounded up, accounting for 
half the rise in the GNP—and the stock cycle 
has turned upwards. Everything seems set fair 
for 1962. 

But is it? Doubts about the American eco- 
nomy are constantly raised and the investor is 
disturbed to find that the net earnings per share 
do not rise as fast as the national income. There 
have been four recessions in fewer than fifteen 
years. No other advanced country has had so 
many or ‘had it so bad.’ It seems that the Ameri- 
can economy is growing more slowly than other 
industrial countries and that in recent years its 
rate of growth has slowed down. (The annual rate 
of growth was 3 per cent. in the period 1947-53 
and only | per cent. for 1953-60.) Moreover, the 
booms have been shortening—thirty-nine months, 
twenty-seven months and eighteen months for 
the last three—and in each recession fixed in- 
vestment has done worse than before. What has 
been the trouble? 








Mr. McMahon distinguishes three commonly 
held views, which he calls Panglossian, Puritan 
and Perfectibilitarian. The Panglossian view is 
that the American economy is wonderful— 
flexible, resilient, dynamic, self-operating and 
cornucopic. This was the view held by the 
Eisenhower administration. The Puritan view.<is 
that the American economy is irredeemably un- 
regenerate, lurching wastefully and precariously 
along, propped up only by armaments, tail-fins 
and payola. Its basic sickness is seen in its 
satiety of wants, its rigidities, its periodic in- 
flations, its balance of payments difficulties, mal- 
distribution of incomes, chronic unemployment 
and assorted moral shortcomings. The Perfecti- 
bilitarian view, held by most Democrats, 
especially by members of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, is that all the troubles of the American 
economy stem from the bad policies of the last 
administration (which became too restrictionist 
in monetary affairs) and that they will disappear 
with the new policies of the present administra- 
tion. Mr. McMahon describes himself as a 
modified Perfectibilitarian. Personally, I confess 
to being a modified Puvitan. 

From the table showing the percentage 
changes in the main components of the GNP 
which Mr. McMahon has compiled for each 
down-turn, recovery and boom from 1948 to 
1961 it is clear that consumer ‘durables’ and 
personal and business fixed investment are be- 
coming less and less important as the main props 
of the economy. What stand out as sources of 
underlying strength are personal non-durable ex- 
penditures and State and local government 
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spending On social services. Mr. McMahon 
thinks that these are catering for real as against 
artificial wants created through advertising. Per. 
sonal services are certainly in greater demand~ 
witness their disproportionate rise in prices—and 
the telephone companies have been quick to cash 
in on these new wants by providing new facili. 
ties. You can now dial in the big cities if you 
want a prayer spoken or a psychiatrist to advise: 

Modified Perfectibilitarian, my hat! Mr. Me 
Mahon cannot and does not deny that instability 
remains in the American economy and is ex: 
pressed through the constant balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. Since 1950 the US has been in 
over-all payments deficit every year except 1956 
and 1957. In the early years the deficit was small 
and due largely to the provision of European 
aid, but lately the deficits have been enormous, 
not so much because of the continuing foreign 
aid and defence expenditures overseas, but be- 
cause of the deterioration in the actual trade 
balance. In the first half of 1961, in spite of the 
recovery in exports, the payments deficit was 
running at an annual rate of $1,500 million and 
it is more than a curious coincidence that the 
US has become a net importer of consumer goods 
to the tune of $1,500 million a year. 

Mr. McMahon lightly touches on the need to 
help the trade balance by providing goods for 
the underdeveloped nations—even in kind in the 
shape of surplus agricultural products or un- 
wanted machinery—but the continuing trading 
deficit is a serious worry. It points to the fact 
that American costs are in many trades higher 
than industrial costs abroad and that American’ 
capital is still pouring out to invest in foreign 
countries where labour and materials are 
cheaper. This justifies the British investor in 
being nervous about another flight from the 
dollar in 1962. 


Cereals and Pork 


From JOHN LAMBERT 


ghee Common Market looks like being faced 
with its first major crisis and the immediate 
cause is cereals and pork. If the next two months 
show a real community spirit, and a readiness 
to make concessions requiring political courage, 
January 1 may.see the European Economic 
Community entering on a new phase of progress. 
But for the moment things are not too optimistic; 
and the Ministers whom Mr. Heath is meeting 
round the table in Brussels have more 
pressing problems on their minds than Britain’s 
application for membership. 

The crisis which threatens is over three 
crucial decisions, all inter-related. The first 
has to be taken by the end of the year; 
it concerns the move- to the second stage 
of the transitional period. According to the official 
wording of the Treaty, the move ‘shall be condi- 
tional upon a confirmatory statement to the effect 
that the essence of the objectives specifically laid 
down for the first stage has been in fact achieved, 
and that ... the obligations have been observed.’ 
The statement has to be voted by the Council, 
unanimously, on a report by the Commission. 
Whatever the trend of the Commission’s report, 


LUXEMBOURG 


it is clear that unless definite progress has been 
made in the agricultural sector, several countries, 
especially France, will refuse to vote the move. 

Secondly, when the Six agreed in May, 1960, to 
speed up the creation of the Common Market, 
reducing their customs duties between themselves, 
it was suggested that the reduction due at the 
end of 1961 should also be doubled. In the 
summer of this year the Council decided any 
decision must be left till nearer the end of the 
year, and taken in the light of the overall situation 
of the Common Market. As the general economic 
situation stands there is no obstacle to a big cut 
in tariffs on industrial goods—the EEC Commis- 
sion even recommends unilateral cuts by some 
countries for balance of payments reasons in 
its latest quarterly report. But again, the difficulty 
is agriculture. The first acceleration nearly failed 
to pass because the Dutch disliked a cut in duties 
on farm products without progress towards ® 
common agricultural policy, and it was only in 
the early hours of the morning, after a day-long, 
tense meeting, that they agreed (not very graces, 
fully) to a 5 per cent. cut in the interests of the 
Community as a whole. This time neither the 
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Dutch nor the French nor probably other 
countries will accept any acceleration in customs 
reductions on industrial goods unless they have 
proof that a common agricultural policy is really 
going to be put into effect. 

The trouble about agriculture is this: with the 

gefieral principles of a common farm policy 
already approved, the EEC Commission has 
drawn up and presented to the Council detailed 
proposals for the application of that policy to 
cereals and to pork, with levies on imports from 
third countries and a programme for reducing 
the gaps between national price levels. The 
European Parliamentary Assembly and _ the 
Economic and Social Committee have been duly 
consulted, and it only remains for the Council to 
pronounce. But the Six are far from reaching 
agreement. On cereals, for instance, the Germans 
find the price levels set by the Commission 
unacceptable. For pork, the detailed examination 
of the proposals has not even been completed. 
And there are a series of other agricultural 
measures on which action was due, according to 
the timetable approved by the Six, during 
December: discussions, and possibly a decision, 
on the detailed plans for egg and poultry, fruit 
and vegetables, and wine; on the application of 
the Treaty’s rules of competition to the farm 
sector; and on the system to be applied for trade 
in processed agricultural produce. If the pork and 
cereals measures could be approved, however, 
the log-jam would probably be broken and 
decisions follow quickly on these other points. 
.. Aware of the gravity of the situation, the Six 
are going to hold two long Council sessions in 
three weeks’ time in an attempt to force some de- 
cisions through by concessions at ministerial level. 
And with Mr. Heath knocking at the door, they 
have every incentive to set their house in order. 
They clearly cannot negotiate with the UK on 
agriculture until they are sure they have an agri- 
cultural policy. 

Whatever happens in Brussels next week, then, 
is of minor importance beside what wil! happen 
there at the end of the month. By Christmas either 


1961 


The American Treasury is fair enough to allow 
losses up to $1,000 to be charged against income 
—$2,000 in the case of a married couple. The 
tax-loss selling by American investors usually 
reaches huge proportions in the last two months 
of the calendar year and this always provides a 
good opportunity for the long-term investor to 
acquire cheap stOck. Let us hope that this will 
be the case in this country. 


Bank Rate and Equities 

The cut in Bank rate stopped for the time 
the fall in equity shares and the comment is 
now heard that the ‘reverse yield’ gap—gilt-edged 
yielding more than equities—will be closed by 
government bonds rising rather than by equities 
falling further. Government bonds have indeed 
risen sharply and run into profit-taking. Equities 
as a group have still to prove that the ‘bear’ 
market has ended. But new issues continue to 
attract buying when the shares have had their 
reasonable fall. Another example is CHARTERED 
BANK, Which have come down from 60s. 6d. to 
50s. on the new issue of one in five at 40s. There is 
a political risk as the Bank has 190 branches 
throughout India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma, 
Hong Kong, Singapore and Japan. Net profits 
are steadily rising—doubled, in fact, in the last 
ten years—and at the present price, to yield 
nearly 6 per cent., the shares are a good ‘mixer.’ 


Brewery Shares 

Throughout this bear market I have said that 
investors could safely remain in brewery shares. 
In the first eight months of this year beer pro- 
duction was 5.7 per cent. up on the correspond- 
ing period of 1960, which proves that the public 
did not resent the increase in prices earlier this 
year. Profit margins should be satisfactory and 
most companies should be reaping the benefit 
of their capital expenditures on plant and 
property. The economies expected of the recent 
mergers have not yet been shown in the trading 
accounts. Here I would draw attention to 
THRELFALL’S BREWERY, Which has just merged 
with CHESTER BREWERY and can surely reap 
great economies in operation in the areas (Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire and North Wales) where the 
two formerly overlapped. The shares have been 
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as high as 110s. this year and now stand at 
89s. to yield 4.6 per cent. on the 21 per cent. 
dividend. 


Company Notes 


HE accounts to March 31, 1961, are pub- 
lished for Decca Record but shareholders 
will have to possess themselves in patience and 
wait until November 21 at the annual general 
meeting for the report from their chairman, Sir 
Edward Lewis. Turnover declined by £700,000 
to £244 million, which came about by the reduc- 
tion of sales in television sets. This was to be 
expected. Exports are also lower by £900,000, 
but these are a very important part of the com- 
pany’s business and amount to as much as 
£7.19 million. It is extremely satisfactory to see 
that pre-tax profits have risen from £2,176,199 
to £2,319,182—a record; but the net figure, due to 
higher depreciation charges and provision for in- 
terest and tax, is a little lower at £1,192,316. The 
group includes Selecta Gramophones, Vogue 
Records, Reid and Sigrist (manufacturers of pre- 
cision instruments), and the expanding Decca 
Navigator Co. with subsidiary companies in the 
US, Canada, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. There must still be further growth 
in Decca under their most energetic chairman; 
so, even on a 3.8 per cent. yield basis, the 10s. 
shares at 60s. on the 23 per cent. dividend 
2s. 4d. per share gross) are a good investment. 
Since last year’s accounts, H. W. Lindop and 
Co., the Walsall iron-founders, have acquired 
the moulded plastics company of Crystal Ware 
Products (Hereford), an acquisition paid for in 
part by a rights issue. The company also con- 
trols Malleable Ltd., T. C. Neville and Sons 
and Rollene Plastics Ltd. The turnover of the 
parent company was a record for the year to 
June 30, 1961; pre-tax profits were more than 
doubled at £139,625 and the net profit for the 
group increased from £30,589 to £63,424. This 
provided a cover of 73 per cent. for the 26 per 
cent. dividend which was stepped up by 1 per 
cent. In the past two years the company has spent 
large sums on re-equipment, including a new 
smelting plant and a mechanised foundry. These 





the Common Market will be in the midst of a 
major crisis, with all further progress in doubt; 
or the Six, with groans at the sacrifices but 
tenewed confidence in making the Common 
Market work, will be prepared to get down 
seriously to the problem of bringing the British in. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


ME LLoyD’s coming tax on_ short-term 
capital gains is bad for the stockbroker, 
seeing that it will reduce market turnover, but 
good for the long-term investor. It will very likely 
cause a rise in Stock Exchange values. Indeed, if 
equity shares really enjoy a secular upward trend, 
it will tend to make it more pronounced. But it 
will worsen marketability. No one yet knows 
What Mr. Lloyd means by ‘short-term,’ but if 
he follows the American model it will be up 
to. six months. In the United States short-term 
Profits are added to income and taxed at the 
Tecipient’s top rate: but they can be offset by 
short-term losses up to any amount. Long-term 
Profits are taxed at 25 per cent. We must all 
press Mr. Lloyd to allow the offsetting of losses, 
for heaven knows that it is difficult enough to 
get Stock Exchange profits to exceed losses. 








Annual General Meeting. 


preceding year. 


SPARK HOLDINGS LIMITED 


RECORD PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS AND FURTHER SCRIP ISSUE 
Points from the Accounts and Statement by the Chairman Mr. JoHN G. Lawson at the 15th 


Group Trading Profit .. os oe . 
Group net profit after taxation . + - 
Dividends .. a i af a ee 
Scrip Issue - ' oe ‘ 


The Accounts mark another year of the steady progress of the Group by the achievement of new 
profit records—which I am confident will be surpassed by our current year’s trading. 


Of our 9 subsidiaries 5 established new profit records and 2 shewed substantial increases over the 


Profits were derived as to 53%, from Engineering Division: 30°, 
from Plywood Division : 9°4 from Textile Division. 


1960/1961 1959/1960 
(13 months) 
£445,987 £234,771 
£220,834 £125,271 
45% Equal to 25% 
1 for 5 1 for 1 


* 


from Foundry Division: 8% 





Since the year-end we have acquired Bonsoir Limited and we expect their profits for the current 
year to be comfortably in excess of the £89,373 earned in 1960. Once the full effect of current 
planning is felt we expect an important increase in this subsidiary’s contribution to Group profits. 
Issued capital now amounts to £452,500 and aggregate profits of the Group and Bonsoir based 
on the last Accounts were at an annual rate (before tax) of £516,530, We are confident that the 
current year will show an increase in that rate. 

Your Board is satisfied that the Group’s liquid position is healthy and will permit of further 
growth. 

We are ever alive to opportunity for further expansion not only through existing subsidiaries 
but also through the acquisition of suitable new businesses. 

Copies of the Annual Report & Accounts may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 36, 


St. James's Street, London, S.W.1 
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improvements will make the company more com- 
petitive, but it is not expected that the same 
demand for the company’s products will prevail 
this year. Colonel C. A. B. Lindop, the chair- 
man, therefore finds it difficult to forecast the 
future, so that the yield of 9.4 per cefff” on the 
ls. shares at 2s. 9d. is to be expected. 


Regis Property completed their year on 
June 30, 1961, and the accounts show an increase 
in revenue and profits over those for 1960. The 
net profit after tax was up from £151,523 to 
£187,132, but there is still plenty of room for a 
higher gross revenue. The company is still suf- 
fering from rent control on 528 flats out of their 
total of 2,298 and also from depressed rentals 
which were arranged on some of fheir office 
properties immediately after the war. This con- 
dition will be considerably improved over the 
next four or five years. The company is alive to 
the possibility of extending its interests when 
money rates ease and is therefore seeking powers 
now to imcrease the authorised capital by 
£3 million to £7 million; 2,200,000 £1 ordinary 
shares are at present issued. Sir Aynsley Bridg- 
land is chairman of this company which has had 
a progressive record and should continue to offer 
shareholders a sound investment with prospects 
for a gradual dividend increase. The £1 shares 
at 57s. 6d. give a good return of 4.4 per cent. on 
the 134 per cent. dividend. 

The chairman, Mr. G. H. L. Kent, and direc- 
tors of Lenggeng Rubber are to be congratulated 
on their company’s results for the year ended 
March 31, 1961, for (in spite of a fall of 2.5d. 
per lb. in the average price realised for the 
crop) thanks to some farsighted forward con- 
tracts, plus a small reduction in costs, the net 
profit (before tax) has risen from £84,229 to 
£86,182. This is indeed a well-managed estate, 
for, since 1956, output has risen by 50 per cent. 
and the average return is the very high one 
of over 900 lb. of rubber per acre. It is. not ex- 
pected that the current year’s results will be quite 
as good as last year’s, but any reduction of the 
dividend from 55 per cent. is surely discounted 
by the present price of 5s. for the 2s. ordinary 
shares. The balance sheet is very liquid with 
cash at £95,192 against the issued capital of 
£107,291. 
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N avigating London 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Maps as an aid to navi- 
gation have passed their 
zenith; airlines now navi- 
gate by complex dia- 
grams of radio aids, and 
space vehicles by beady 
man-made eyes locked- 
On to various stars or 
inertial black boxes busy 
keeping tally of accelera- 
tions. But for finding 
your way about London 
some kind of street atlas 
is invaluable. My favourite is John Bartholo- 
mew’s four-and-sixpenny Pocket Atlas Guide, 
now, it seems, sadly out of print. The maps are 
beautifully drawn and printed, and colours 
clearly differentiate between streets and build- 
ings, parks and water—one gets a splendid im- 
pression of the layout of the area one is examin- 
ing. Even under the ground, too, for the true 
paths of the Tube are delineated. Besides the 
atlas one is given a short history of London, an 
analysis of place names, lists of museums, hotels, 
historical buildings, churches, monuments, clubs, 
cinemas, theatres, restaurants, docks, etc. etc. 

. . and floor plans of museums and abbeys. 
This guide has its faults, though; it is occasion- 
ally guilty of leaving out tiny streets if it cannot 
squeeze them in. Maddening if you are trying 
to find one. But please reprint it, John Bartholo- 
mew and Son. 

Similar are the Geographers’ and Geographia 
Atlases of Central London, both also at 4s. 6d. 
Neither is as pretty or as clear as Bartholomew’s, 
less use being made of colour, and the area 
covered is slightly smaller. However, I could 
fault neither on even the tiniest of mewses. 








all night warmth .. . 


.. . especially for the over so’s 





To many people, especially the elderly and invalid, all-night warmth is a necessity—and a great help in 


relieving rheumatic and muscular pain. 


This vital warmth can be provided by a special kind of electric blanket. The DEE GEE LOW VOLTAGE 
ELECTRIC BLANKET is especially designed to be slept on while switched on—to be safe all the time. 


Doctors recommend DEE GEE! 


Many Doctors have purchased Dee Gee safety electric blankets for their own use, and have recommended 
them to their patients. We will be pleased to send you a selection from their letters. 
Post this coupon for fully descriptive informative literature, details of our Free Service Offer, prices, and 


name of your nearest stockist. 


Dee Gee. Low Voltage Electric Safety Blanket— 
4 SAFE TO SLEEP ON WHILE SWITCHED ON! 





Please send me full information about your 
| Low Voltage Electric Safety Blanket. 


{ cou PON TO David Griffin Ltd., Wimborne Road, Poole, Dorset. SN l 


Address 











Post in unsealed envelope, 24d. stamp. 


BLOCK LETTERS PI FASE 
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Useful additions to the Geographers’ edition are’ 
extra maps showing bus routes, cinemas, theatres 
and clubs. This one also indicates one-way 
Streets. ' 
These three cover only Central London; for 
3s. 6d. you can get the Geographia Al Atlas 
of London and Outer Suburbs, or the Geo., 
graphers’ A to Z Atlas. Both cover an enormous 
stretch of London, from Southall to Barking, 
Croydon to Barnet, and are equally faultless on 
the smallest streets. Both also contain a certain 
amount of information supplementary to the 
maps and indices. Maps in both are printed 
in black and white, which makes them sometimes 
difficult to follow, and if the covers were stiffer 
they would last longer—but at 3s. 6d. (less than 
a gallon of petrol), who cares? With either of 
these you need never be late for even the most 
obscurely situated party. The Al Atlas is one 
up with a patent quick-reference index; the A 
to Z retaliates by printing occasional house- 
numbers in the more important main streets. 
Each of these three publishers also produces 
very grand and enormous reference (as opposed 
to pocket) atlases of London streets; Geo- 
graphers’ at 2ls. or 30s., depending on binding, 


Geographia at 17s. 6d. and Bartholomew’s:at, | 


£2 10s. (new issue due in December). 

Francis Chichester, the pioneer airman and; 
winner of last year’s single-handed Atlantic sail- 
ing race, has produced a neat 12s. 6d. map and 
guide to London. It is solidly bound and has a 
deal of useful information—bus routes, hotels, 
restaurants, night clubs, parking-meter areas, etc. 
It has notes on night clubs, carefully distinguish- 
ing those which have hostesses from those that 
don’t, and a gourmet’s guide to over 130; 
restaurants, each classified into three grades,of, 
price, cuisine and amenities. One gets three for 
price and one only for food and comfort, too! 
The maps, again, do not list quite all the smaller 
streets. 

Besides London, there are Geographia street 
atlases for Bristol and Edinburgh at 3s. 6d, 
Glasgow, Leeds and Liverpool at 4s. and Man- 
chester at 5s. or 9s. 6d.; a Geographers’ atlas 
of Birmingham and the West Midlands, 4s. limp 
or 8s. stiff, and a Bartholomew’s atlas of 
Edinburgh. 

There are plenty of. other London street maps 
and guides, mostly intended for foreign visitors 
and less useful to the locals. None, however, were 
much use to the Frenchman in the popular story, 
who returned to Paris complaining that Central 
London bore little relation to his guide, having 
been turned into a broad new street which was 
apparently named Cuhbitt-Fitzpatrick-Shand. ‘‘ 

* > 

Anyone who feels that he wants to do Mis 
Christmas giving before a spending spree has 
reduced him to penury may like to include an 
overseas charity along with his overseas Christ- 
mas mail. The Nyanga Welfare Centre is a small 
community that struggles to do for the neigh, 
bourhood Africans what the South African 
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Government conspicuously does not, that is, 
provide not only dried milk and food parcels but 
also something in the way of lectures, mother- 
craft classes and cultural activities. The address 
to send to is: The Hon. Treasurer, P.O. Box 
4070, Cape Town; and I need hardly say how 
badly"the venture needs money. 


* 


Marmalade is a bigger business than most of 
us realise, even after reading this column. Did 
you know that Selfridges sell 187 varieties? I 
discovered this when buying there the other day 
thtee new kinds—new to me, at least. The 
assistant remarked that there were endless vari- 
ations on the Sevilles-and-sugar formula—‘You 


.only have to change the shape of the cut, and 
| you have a different marmalade,’ he said. 


For true sybarites | announce my discovery 
of Cointreau orange marmalade. There is not 
enough of the liqueur to get you tight at break- 
fast (which some of my friends may deplore), 
but it has a most satisfyingly full flavour; 
3s. yd. a jar, and keep it away from the children! 

The other two both cost 2s. 2d. per pound 
jar (sometimes I scent price-rings in the most 
unlikely places). One is Dorset Home-made from 
Country Products, Parkstone. A typewritten note 
attached to the jar by a rubber band assures the 
buyer ‘that it has been produced in the good 
old-fashioned way, in individual preserving-pans, 
and not “mass-produced.” In fact, only 19 Ib. 
of-marmalade are produced at a time.’ It has a 
fresh flavour and is slightly runny. Elsenham 
marmalade (from Essex) is firmer, but not quite 
as'fruity to my taste. But it has a handy plastic 
closure, where Dorset Home-made cleaves to 
the ‘pierce and push off’ school. 


* 


Some time ago I wrote on aerosol cans, and a 
delicious piece of information has come my way 
as a result of the article. A man, an Italian, has 
actually invented an aerosol contraceptive; and 
his name, believe it or not, is Signor Indelicato. 














Honestly, dear, the only thing I could recom- 
mend with this is beans on toast. 
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Postscript ... 


SURELY we've been going on 

rather too much as though the 

refugees from Tristan da 

Cunha were beings from outer 

space, what with all this stuff 

; about keeping them together 

bd lest English working-men mock 

at their Victorian Cockney ac- 

cents; their having to be taught road safety ‘step 

by step’; the girls being warned against talking 

to strange men; their ‘quaint, slow dignity’ and 

‘ungainly dress’; and so on? It isn’t as rare as 

all Mat for simple folk from peasant com- 

munities to come to this country (though I've 

no doubt that it’s going to get rarer). A friend 

of mine at Oxford had never seen a railway 

train until he went from Shetland to Edinburgh 

University; and some of the southern-Italian girls 

who @eme here as domestic servants are straight 

from villages where only one or two of the most 

enterprising travellers have been as far even as 

Avellino, let alone Naples, and come back to 
talk of its wonders. 


A valued member of my own household for 
the past eighteen months is a St. Helenan girl 
who came here on her own at the age of sixteen 
from an island nearly as far away as -Tristan, 
with a population of under 5,000, and, like 
Tristan, a Victorian turn of phrase. She thought 
that the buses she saw on her way to us from 
London Docks were the trains she had heard 
so much about, and when we did put her on a 
real train that Christmas, to visit some cousins 
working in the country, she told us afterwards 
that quite a lot of people had got on and off 
at each port. It was this time last year that, 
hearing her first fireworks, she said to my wife, 
‘Oh, do you have Guy Fawkes here, too?’ But 
the point I want to make is not what an oddity 
she is or was, but that coming from almost as 
far away as Tristan, and from a similarly un- 
sophisticated community, and without the ad- 
vantage of arriving in the company of all her 
friends and relatives, she settled down quite 
quickly and quite easily to life not only in 
England, but in the heart of London, without 
having to be preached at or lectured to or 
patronised—simply by virtue of her own good 
sense. I don’t suppose the people of Tristan have 
any less sense than she has, and don’t see why 
we can’t give them credit for what sense they 
have, We really mustn’t get into the way of 
assuming that a man in an ill-cut suit is a 
half-wit (we'd got a bit like that over the 
Russians), or that a girl unacquainted with the 
latest pattern of washing-machine is necessarily 
in moral danger the minute she opens the front 
door. Come to that; I can’t change an electric- 
light fuse myself. 

* 


From the Sunday Express review of Trail 
Sinister, by Sefton Delmer: ‘Delmer had many 
assets-—personal contact with Hitler; a Berlin up- 
bringing; a newspaper chief, Beaverbrook. who, 
unlike others, never minded printing anti-German 
views.” 

From Malcolm Muggeridge’s review of the | 
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PAY LESS FOR THE 
WORLD'S GREAT 
HOLIDAY IN ‘61—IT'S 
VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA °61 means luxury air travel at new low 
costs. On domestic air routes linking 70 great 
cities, the Indian Airline Corporation with a 
flying record of twenty million reliable aircraft 
miles per year offers a 5% concession on 
selected tours. 

INDIA °61 means air-conditioned rail travel 
at new low costs. Indian Railways, one of the 
world’s largest efficient networks, offers a 25°% 
rebate. Also, combined  travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum con- 
cession. The cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA °61 means superb food and accommo- 
dation at new low costs. The Federation of 
Hotels and Restaurants of India offer 5° con- 
cessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and converted 
are how available. In India the best 
food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 
INDIA °61 means big game hunting at new 
low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ Association 
offer a 5% concession on schedule rates. 
INDIA °61 means front row seats for National 
Festivals. All State Governments and cultural 
academies will co-operate to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 





ten thousand images 


4sk your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the Indla 
Government Tourist Office, 


#8 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 


4 GIS 6263 
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same book, on the same day, in the Observer: 
‘Lord Beaverbrook was from the beginning in 
the vanguard of the appeasers, and his news- 
papers presented the news accordingly. Thus 
when Delmer sent a “long and detailed despatch” 
about the “beating, torturing and murder of 
Polish Jews, for a reason unknown to me, it 


was never published.” ’ 
* 


Somehow, preoccupied as it is with colour on 
the one hand and commercials on the other, 
British television doesn’t seem to have explored 
all the possibilities of the medium. An Irish 
reader in France writes to tell me that he recently 
looked at and listened to a version of the Per- 
sians, much trumpeted about beforehand by RTF, 
who were understandably proud of putting 


Aschylus into stereophonic sound for the first 


time, and who went to a lot of trouble to explain 
how sound would come from both the radio and 
the television set, and to tell the audience how to 
seat themselves to get the best out of the pro- 
gramme. For the first fifteen minutes, he says, 
the sound was not only stereophonic but simul- 
taneous: then, for twenty-five minutes, the radio 
transmission fell gradually behind, until it was 
forty seconds in arrears of the television; after 
forty minutes it was only twenty seconds behind; 
and was still twenty seconds behind at the hour. 
Triumphantly, though, it ended neck-and-neck. 

My correspondent says that, as a student of 
French, he was very pleased with the whole idea: 
‘if 1 missed a phrase first time round, | had a 
chance to catch it on its second appearance.’ And 
I liked his judicious summing-up: ‘technicalities 
apart, the play was excellent.’ 
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I have just come across a wine here that | 
have drunk only once before—in Seville—py 
which must be well known to those who visit the 
Costa Brava. Alella is a village ten miles or s9 
north of Barcelona, near the coast, and a wine. 
growers’ co-operative there has been Producing 
a pretty good white wine for the past fifty years 
or so, under the village name. It comes in a 
hock bottle: has a sweetish under-taste, but with 
a typically Spanish earthy flavour and dry 
finish; and is good enough to be sold by the 
year (the bottle I had was a 1955) and not mixed 
into a non-vintage wine. It goes well with fish 
or chicken, and is the same sort: of quality and 
price—about 8s. 6d. a bottle at Harrods and at 
T. A. Layton’s—as a good Yugoslav riesling 
In nostalgia alone it must be worth every penny 
of the price to returned holidaymakers 


CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires Scriptwriter, European Produc- 
tions Department in London Duties include 
writing documentary features and other broad- 
cast material for audiences outside the U.K. 
on subjects connected with the British scene 
and on international affairs. Essential quali- 
fications. proved writing ability and aptitude 
for assembling and presenting facts in a con- 
cise and interesting form: thorough know- 
ledge of current affairs; wide interests which 
should include Industry and Science; good 
political judgment and ability to formulate 
ideas for output. Desirable additional qualifica- 
tions: first-hand experience of conditions 
abroad. Short-listed candidates may be asked 
to take a test. Salary £1,725 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £2,225 max. p.a. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 61.G.505 Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer. Broad- 
casting House. London, W.1_ within five days. 


BBC requires Producer/Programme Assistant in 
Schoo! Broadcasting (Sound) to take charge of 
some of the broadcasts for children of three to 
seven, which include ‘Listen with Motber,’ 
‘Listen on Saturday’ and ‘Let's Join In.’ Ap- 
plicant appointed will be required to find, com- 
mission and write suitable programme material 
and to produce it for the microphone. Profes- 
sional experience with this age level and musi- 
cal knowledge desirable. Salary £1,380 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
five annual increments to £1,780 max. p.a. 
Requests for application forms and further 
particulars (enclosing addressed envelope and 
auoting reference 61.G.513 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


LIBERAL PARTY HEADQUARTERS seeks 
Assistant Local Government Officer to de- 
velop all aspects of the Party’s local govern- 
ment activities. Write for details: Secretary, 
LPO, 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand in 
a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 


phonetic, easy to read. Write today for 
free lesson to The School of Speedhand 





—_—— 














(S8), Coton, Cambridge. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT— contd. 


COURTS YOUTH CENTRE, OCKENDEN 


Applications are invited for the post of 
full-tme DEPUTY WARDEN (male or female) 
at this Centre, which offers formal classes 
in Commercial and other subjects, and rec- 
reational activities, for over six hundred mem- 
bers. Candidates should hold a Degree, 
Teaching Certificate or Diploma/Certificate 
in Social Studies or Youth Leadership, and 
must have had experience in Youth Work/ 
and/or teaching. Salary (under review) £520 x 
£27 10s. (16) x £40 (1) to £1,000 p.a., with 
additions for training and Graduate qualifi- 
cations, if in accordance with Burnham 
Further Education Salary Report conditions. 
Further details and application forms obtain- 
able from the Divisiona! Education Ofticer, 
Upminster Court, Hall Lane, Upminster, 
Essex. Closing date 27th November, 1961 


DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
FELLOWSHIP IN HISTORY 


The Governing Body hope to elect a Fellow 
in History with tenure commencing not later 
than 1 October, 1962 

The total emoluments. including payment 
for teaching, will be £1,050 per annum (£850 
if resident in College) together with normal 
Fellowship allowances 

Applications should be made not later than 
31 December, 1961. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Master 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
Deputy Children’s Officer 

Applications are invited for the newly 
created post of Deputy Children’s Officer 
from candidates with appropriate pro- 
fessional qualifications and wide experi- 
ence of the work of a local authority 
Children’s Department. Salary £1,645 x 
£42 (5) to £1,855 

Applications marked ‘Deputy Children’s 
Officer’ giving full details of age, qualifica- 
tions and experience naming three referees 
to be sent to the Clerk of the County 
Council, County Hall, Chelmsford, by 
Thursday, 30th November, 1961. Canvass- 
ing disqualifies. 


JUNIOR SHORTHAND TYPIST required in 
Advertisement Department. Apply to: Advert- 
isement Manager, The Spectator Ltd., 

Gower Street, London, WC1. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT—cont. 


OLD PEOPLE'S WORKSHOPS ORGAN- 
ISER. The Hackney Association for Work- 
shops for the Elderly require the services of a 
full-time Organiser to take responsibility for 
the overall management of their two light in- 
dustrial Oid Age Pensioners Workshops. Com- 
mercial or industrial supervisory experience 
combined with a genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of old people essential. Salary £600-£650 
per annum (car allowance). Write, stating full 
record of education, experience and qualifi- 
cations to the Hon. Sec., H.A.W.E., A. J. L. 
Jacobs, Pembury Works, Pembury Grove, 
Clapton, E.5 


MEETINGS 


LISTENING MEETINGS 


Lectures/Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 


Meetings start at 7.30 p.m 
Nov. 14. Tues. Horsham, Town Hall. 
Nov. 16. Thurs. Bromiley, Central Library. 
Nov. 20 Mon. Dorking, Masonic Hall. 


Nov. 21. Tues. Sevenoaks, Cornwall Hall, 
The Drive 
Nov. 27. Mon Norbury, The Library, 


Beatrice Ave 
Nov. 30. Thurs. St. Albans, Court House. 
Dec. 4. Mon. Coventry, Christian C.M.D. 
Group 
Dec. 21. Thurs. Romford, The Lorry Hall, 
Market Place. 
Meetings open to all. 
Visitors are welcome. 


THEATRES 


MERMAID (City 7656), 7 Nov., Sheriff’s “The 
Long Sunset.’’ 6 and 8.40. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


A.LA. GALLERY, 15 Lisle St,, London, 
W.C.2. START A COLLECTION. An ex- 
hibition to interest intending collectors of 
Paintings by living artists. 11-6 weekdays, 11-4 
Sats., until 24th November. 

‘FINANCES ET ELECTIONS” by M. Leo 
Hamon, Institut francais, Queensberry PI., 
S.W.7. Tues., 14 November, 8.15 p.m. Ad. 
free. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. John H. Harvey, on 
“Some Aspects of Spain,’’ on the 16th Nov- 
ember at 6 p.m. 








cational field. 


November, 1961. 


Education Department, 
17 Tower Strect, 
IPSWICH. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF IPSWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CHANTRY MIXED SECONDARY SCHOOL (GROUP XXIV) 


Applications are invited for appointment as 
HEAD TEACHER 


of the above new ten-form entry Mixed Secondary School which will serve a develop- 
img housing area on the southern outskirts of the County Borough. It is designed 
for a five-year course, the first two years to be housed in a Lower School teaching 
block and the remaining three years in six House Blocks. The first stage, accom- 
modating approximately 600 pupils, will be opened in September, 1962. 


_ The Committee envisages the appointment of a person under the age of fifty who 
is a Head, a Deputy Head or holds a position of high responsibility in the Edu- 


Application forms, obtainable from the uadersigned, must be received by 30th 


J. T. HELL, 
Chief Education Officer. 








| Peciciedigie Cometic tetnet tuigieeicn — 
‘DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
» Gross Assets exceed £2,500,00¢ 
7 


Are paying 75% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year ir 
succession, with extra $% addec 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Baiance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Liu. 
) DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON, WC. 











EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—conid. 


JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq 


LECTURES ON MODERN Architecture: by 
Robert Furneaux Jordon 15th, 22nd, th 
November. Tickets 2/6 each or 6/- for series 
from RIBA, 66 Portland Place, W.1. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES 
November exhibitions: New painting © by 
PIERRE LESIEUR Small pictures and metal 
reliets by ANDRE BICAT and a selection of 
Paintings, drawings, scuipture by MODERN 
MASTERS, Leicester Square. 10—5.30. Sats. 
10—1 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., WA 
(HYD: 6195). “‘French Landscapes,”’ Bon- 
nard, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Van 
Gogh, etc. In aid of British ORT. Adm. 2/6, 
students 1/-. Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 


MODERN JEWELLERY. 800 pieces from 
32 countries at International Exhibition of 
Modern Jewellery (1890-1961), Goldsmith's 
Hali, Foster Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. Daily 
10.30-6.30 (not Sundays). Oct. 26 to Dec. 2 
Adm. 3/6 (Students 1/6) 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St., W.1. (GRO 6755). LYNN CHADWICK. 
First major London Exhibition for 10 years. 
Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Adm. tree. 


RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. Rudolf Steiner House, 
35 Park Road, London, N.W.1 at 7.15 p.m. 
The Colour World of Rudolf Steiner, by 
Gladys Mayer, Monday, 13 November, 196. 
Admission 2/-, Students 1/- 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON: A _ course. of 
three lectures entitled (1) “*The Grand Tour 
and the Georgian Country House’’; (2) “The 
Sources of the English Landscape Garden’; 
(3) “The Dramatic and the Epic in Hogarth’s 
Narrative Satires’’ will be delivered oy Pro- 
fessor J. T. Burke (Melbourne) at 5.30 p.m. 
on 21 and 28 November and 5 December at 
the Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman 
Square, W.1. Admission free, without ticket. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. br 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sats, 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Mark 
Rothko: An exhibition of paintings from 1945- 
1960. 11th October-J2th November. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








THE LINCOLN GALLERY 


“ART and ENERGY” 


ALEXANDER CALDER 
The Gouaches 


8 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
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Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 


8 Clifford Street 
: New Bond Street, W.! 








Tel. REGent 5983/2914 








INVESTMENTS 


Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/4106. KIN. 3176 





PERSONAL 

ANY PORT IN A STORM—but only one 
sherry. Regardless of the weather, it's EL CID, 
the superb Spanish Amontillado that pleases 
the most discerning palates ; ; 
BECOME A QUALIFIED BOOK-KEEPER 
in three months. Guaranteed postal courses 
15/- monthly. For free 30-page Guide, write 
Guaranteed Tuition (ER), 44 Oid Bond Street, 
London, W.1. y 
BEST WISHES FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
THE NEW YEAR can be sent by you to your 
friends and to one of thousands of prisoners in 
jails because of their’ belief in freedom, The 
flame and address of a prisoner supplied with 
every six language Christmas cards bought from 
AMNESTY, the international movement work- 
ing for the release of prisoners of conscience. 
Send s.a.e. for sample or 6s. 9d., for one dozen 
or £1 for 3 dozen, post free, to AMNESTY 
Christmas Card Dept., 153 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

COMPOSER WANTS collaboration of experi- 
enced playwright. Write, Box 8361. 

GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London’s 
newest toy shop. Galts Dept. S., 30 St. Marl- 











“borough St., W.1 (behind Liberty’s). 


HAMPSTEAD’'S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High St., 
N.W.3 (HAM 2218). 

HYPNOSIS AND psychotherupy for nervous 
conditions, habits, personal problems. R. K. 
Brian, M.B.H.A.. 19 Wigmore St., W1 
LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street. 
London, W.1.D.X. 
MUSICIAN'S _ Bechstein 
Superb condition. London. Write, Box 8368 
POLICY FOR OLD AGE-—read Crossbow, 
12s. 6d..p.a., 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 60 
Berners Street, W.1. 

RRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style. Illustrations and = art 
work copied. Books. brochures. catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 


PROF. NIEHAN’S CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 


Discussed in the National Press 
Available at the 


FIRST NIEHAN’S CLINIC IN ENGLAND 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 


87 Westbourne Terrace. London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 








Grand for — sale. 








THE NATION'S 
REMEMBRANCE 


POPPY 
DAY 


Collectors urgently needed 
British Legion - Haig’s Fund 
70-80 York Way - London: N.1 
(Registered under the 








War Charities Act, 1940) 
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PERSONAL— contd. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 
TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts. 
All languages, 89 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE 0151 


“WHICH?” 
November issue reports on 
SEWING MACHINES: TV SETS FOR 625 
LINES: TV COLOUR SCREEN: 
ELECTRIC SOCKS 
*‘Which?’’, published monthly, is available on 
annual subscription only £1—and ask for de- 
tails of ‘*‘Which?”’ Christmas Gift subscrip- 
tions—to the Consumers’ Association, Dept. 
7, 14 Buckingham Street, London, WC2. 


YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortiessly in 3 
montths. Details: Setogni. WEL 6655. 


£175 in easy Letter Contest. Send for FREE 
Entry Form—plus Free **Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.’’ No Sales—-No Fees training 
Free ‘‘Writer’’ subscription; two free writing 
encyclopedias. B.A. School of Successful 
ore Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, London, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FILMS, NEGATIVES, B & W or colour pro- 


cessed. Finest world-wide service for 39 years. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. C, Lightning 
Photo. Co., Torquay 
EDUCATIONAL 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE, 
Scholarship and entrance tests will be on 3rd 
and 4th April. Three scholarships up to £150. 
Two exhibitions up to £90. Art and Music 
awards available. I1l- and 13-year-old entry. 
Applications before 28th February. Further 
details from the Headmaster, Abbctsholme 
School, Rocester, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 

ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
FRYM, BRISTOL 


Two Open Scholarships of £150 cach per 
annum will be offered on the results of the 
next Entrance Examination. This will be he'd 
in February, 1962, for girls aged between 12 
and 13 the following September. 

A Music Scholarship of £150 per annum 
will be offered at the same time for girls aged 
between I! and 14 the following September. 

Ful particulars from the Headmistress. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tiens—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD 


A trial of boys’ voices will be held at New 
College, Oxford, on Wednesday, 24 January, 
1962. Candidates must be between 74 and 104 
at the time of the trial. 

Choristers are educated at New College 
School. The school fees of 235} gns. p.a. are 
reduced to 85} gns. p.a. for Probationers, and 
to 58$ gns. p.a. for Choristers. 

Normal school terms and holidays. Assist- 
ance given towards later education in selected 
cases. i 

Application for particulars should be made 
to the Headmaster, New College School, 
Oxford, and entry forms returned by Monday, 
8 January. . 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 


U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA- 
TION, London, Oxford, Cambridge. North- 


ern and others, LONDON UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE requirements, and exams for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.S:.(Econ.). LL.B., Bar (1 and 
If), and other exams. Prospectus from 
Registrar : 
UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey. Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping and secrétarial practice. Prospectus— 
The Oxford and County Secretarial College, 34 
St. Giles, Oxford. 





EDUCATIONAL—contd, 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone Kent. 
DUPLICATING/TYPING MSS. from 2s: 
1,000 words. Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, 
Halstead, Essex. _ ur a: 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19 
MOU 6136. 

MSS TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. : 

MSS., Reports, Theses typed; 2/6 1,000 words, 
6d. carbon. TRANSLATIONS from and into 
German, Id. per word. Rita Paige, 1 Well St., 
Forsbrook, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. LSJ members make money this 
way. Free advice. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (SP), W.1. GRO 8250 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont. Cumberland. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of **You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Free Market Service 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood-engravings, 
colour prints, etc. Approval post free. Prices 
from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. : 
GRENFELL CHRISTMAS CARDS on sale 
from the Grenfell Ass... Hope House, Gt. 
Peter St., London, S.W.1. Orders will greatly 
help our medical work for the fishermen of 
Labrador. Illus. leaflet on request. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 





WINES 
JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 
WINE MERCHANT OFFERS his dazzling 
dozen. An all-purpose, all country, all value 
collection, and a free copy of his book *‘Wines 
my Line.”’ Fuller details from T. A. Layton, 
Laytons Wine Merchants, 2a Duke Street 
(Manchester Square), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 


” EPICURE 


AN UNUSUAL GIFT 
A FINE CANE WILLOW PICNIC 
BASKET CONTAINING: 

1 Bottle Chateau de la Biditre—Muscadet 
(White Loire) 

1 Bottle Beaujolais 1959 (Red 
Burgundy) 

1 Bottle Vin Rosé (Bordeaux) 

sent to any — — United Kingdom 

or *. 


HEDGES & BUTLER LIMITED 
153 Regent Street, London W.1. Tel. 
Regent. 4444. 

22 The Arcade, Bournemouth, Hants, 
Tel. 20943. 





vintage 











SHOPPING BY POST 


blooms, either or mixed, 10/- or £1 boxes 
posted. Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Hel- 
ston, Comwall. __ 


HIMALAYAN NERVE TONIC Tablets for 
mental fatigue, lassitude, nervous debility and 
depression. A natural tonic of purely vegetable 
basis. Repairs the exceptional depletion of 
nerve force attendant on modern complex 
life. New years to life: New life to years. 6/3, 
17/6 and 26/- post paid from Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
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FREE ADVICE 


based on 88 years’ experience 
on the choice o 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Domestic Science, Secretarial and Finishing 
Schools, Coaching Establishments, etc. 
is obtainable from 
THE 


GABBITAS-THRING EDUCATIONAL TRUST 
6 Sackville St., London, W.1. (REGent 0161) 














FOR SALE 


BINOCULARS — U.S.A. NAVAL 7 «x 50. 
Value £60 for £24. Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. Phone: Bel] 2000. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 

sult us. The right person for the right flat. 

Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-flat 

oo Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
urs). 


PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth Ken., 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 


THIS SEEMS CHEAP £3250 frhid Chis- 
wick Edwardian terrace hse on 2 firs nr 
river. 3 bedrms 2 recept rms bathrm kit 
with vitreous enamel sink unit. Decor 
fair, structural conditions said to be good. 
70 ft neglected gdn. Please tel us for appt. 


OUTWARDLY UNPREPOSSESSING terrace 
house, 3 beds, kitchen, bath and one really 
large room, 10 mins, London Bridge. 20 years’ 
lease, £1,500. NEW CROSS 7092. 


HOLIDAYS 
GENT, 33, seeks 3-4 friends short trip (Switz., 


Aust., France) in Jan./Feb. Owns Riley 
Shared expenses. Send details. Box 8353 


ARE HOLIDAY-WISE— 
if you GO HF. 


YOU 


For your School or Youth party next year 
take your pick—a short trip across the 
Channel to France—or a more adven- 
turous visit to Russia—see the grandeur ol 
Switzerland's mighty peaks—or the 
warmth and colour of /taly, and its art 
and culture-—or a Cruising Holiday can 
take you to Greece or Madiera, Palma or 
Tenerife. If it is Holidays at Home, then 
H.F. Youth Camps and Youth Guest 
Houses provide especially for parties of 
Young People. There is also an H.F 
Youth Guest House in the Wye Valley. 
with certain weeks reserved exclusively 
for individual bookings from the younger 
age group. 

Write or phone NOW for free booklets 
‘Holidays Abroad for Parties of Young 
People, 1962’ or ‘Holidays for Parties ol 
Young People, 1962.’ 


THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
Dept. 25, 
142 GREAT NORTH WAY, 
London N.W.4. 
Telephone: SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines) 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Postal Service 


00 

8 Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover 
BE occ ccaces 


Se ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eeeee 


Address 
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942 BRAHMS 
Hungarian Dances 
Nos. 1, 2,3,5 4&6 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Hans Swarowsky, conductor 

















$31 MOZART 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 


Boyd Nee! Chamber Orchestra 
Boyd Neel, conductor 


930 Gypsy Flamenco 
Pepe de Almeria, guitar; 
Ratae! Romero, Jose Vargas, 


916 J. STRAUSS 
“Blue Danube” and 
“Emperor” Waltzes 


Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Otto Ackermann, conductor 





S68 BIZET . 
Carmen Suite 
Amsterdam Philharmonic 
Society Orchestra 
Walter Goehr, conductor 


~ FAMOUS 
ee 





957 Famous Overtures 
Traviata, Carmen, 
Figaro, Barber of Seville 
Zurich Tonhalie Orchestra 
Josef Krips, conductor 








937 BEETHOVEN 
“Egmont” and 
“Coriolan" Overtures 


ny Orchestra 
\oMenes Goon, conductor 


pene 4 _— 


Boyd Nee! Chere a 
Boyd Neel c 











« % GRIEG 
Peer Gynt Suite 
Amsterdam Philharmonic 
Society Orchestra 
Walter Goehr, conductor 











939 TCHAIKOVSKY 
Capriccio Italien 


London Phiiharmonic Orchestra 
Sir Adrian Boult, conductor 
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CAPRICCIO ESPACNOL 





961 RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Capriccio Espagnol 
The Halle Orchestra 
Sit John Barbirolli, conductor 
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from among the 12 
high-fidelity, long 
playing recordings 
illustrated here 


for only 


records 


urchoice 


33% R.P.M. HIGH FIDELITY 7° RECORDS 


6/- 


with membership of the Concert Hall Record Club 


NOW, for the very first time, the Concert 
Hall Record Club, the world’s largest re- 
cording society offers to the British public 
its vast repertoire of the: world’s finest 
musical masterpieces, recorded in spark- 
ling high fidelity by artistes of international 
stature—and at prices you would never 
have believed possible. 


HOW CONCERT HALL OPERATES 
AND CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


You receive immediately the three 7” L.P’s 
of your choice for just 6/-. Each month you 
will receive free of charge a copy of the 
society's Bulletin describing its latest 
releases. One of these, a 12” long-playing 
high fidelity recording will be selected by 
its Musical Committee as the ‘Record of 
the Month". This record will be posted to 
you, unless you inform. the club otherwise 
in advance—by means of a simple post- 
card sent to you with the Bulletin. 


Members who do not want the “Record 
of the Month” may replace it by another 
record or they may even request that no 
record at all be sent that month if they so 
choose. For each “Record of the Month” 
sent, the member will be charged just 26/- 
(plus. postage) instead of the 35/- or 40/- 
you would normally expect to pay for re- 
cords of this quality. 


The only obligation of the membership 
is to purchase as few as four -records in 


the course of the year from among the 


dozens which will be offered. The member- 
ship will be cancelled at any time there- 


. after by means of a simple card requesting 


it. 


Now, for the very first time, British music 
lovers, too, can benefit from the simple 
and economic Concert Hall system to 
build up an impressive library of fine 
recorded music at incredibly low cost. To 
receive the three records of your choice 
for only 6/-, post the coupon today. You 
need send no money now. 





READ WHAT THESE ENTHUSIASTIC 
MEMBERS SAY ABOUT CONCERT HALL 


Many thanks for the four excellent introductory records. 
They are all you claim, superb and a joy to own. 
Mr. J. B. (Fort William, Scotiand) 
Thank you very much for the records. | think they are 
marvellous and my friend does, too. in fact, he has sent 
for some himself. 
~ Miss R. T. (Mansfield, Notts) 
/ must say that | am simply amazed at the quality of the 
records. | have no idea how you can turn out such 
wonderful recordings al such a ridiculously low price. 
Mr. R. W. (Farringdon, Sunderland) 
I've found a worthwhile hobby thanks to you. 
Mr. K. A. M. (Thornton, Surrey) 
My daughter (aged 12) was not at al/ sure she approved 
of my choice. However, afler listening to these records 
she's delighted . . . they're already taking the place of 


Cliff Richard! 
Mrs. |. W. (Leicester) 











© 


POST TODAY—SEND NO MONEY NOW 


IMPORTANT 


Concert Hall Record Ciub Ltd., Dept. CG 307 95 
Grove House, 551 London Road, Isleworth, Middx. 


% 
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959 CHOPIN 
Waltz, Mazurka, 
Etude, Nocturne 

Wiedo Periemuter, pianist 


Please send me the # records circled on the right for 
just 2/- per record (plus delivery charges), and 
enter my membership in the Concert Hall Record Club 
as described in this advertisement. | agree to purchase 
at least 4 records in the next 12 months from among the 
dozens to be offered at the money-saving Concert Hall 
prices which save me up to 35% off normal retail prices. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW 


ADDITIONAL 
SAVING 


If you return 
rast coupon CIRCLE THE THREE RECORDS OF YOUR CHOICE » 
within 3 days, 
you may choose 
Pi eltigasMacatelae| 
for only 2 - 
IE vssniinictedianteitateicapietanipobnassovsiheidiiataimipiieniacsaasiccabanetitl o 


This offer only applies in Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland 
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